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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  describes  the  social  and  economic  characteris- 
tics of  the  Study  Area.  Included  are  data  and  projections 
with  narrative  relating  to  population,  housing,  income,  em- 
ployment, resource  productivity  and  community  services. 

For  purposes  of  collecting  and  analyzing  socioeconomic  data, 
the  Study  Area  has  been  defined  to  Include  the  full  extent 
of  seven  counties  including  Alger,  Baraga,  Delta,  Dickinson, 
Iron,  Marquette  and  Menominee  Counties.  This  extends  beyond 
the  Study  Area  noted  in  other  data  reports  of  the  Site  Survey 
Wherever  the  expression  Study  Area  is  noted  in  this  Socio- 
economic report,  it  refers  to  the  entire  area  of  the  above 
seven  counties.  Due  to  the  very  small  portion  of  Houghton 
County  within  the  area  of  interest,  socioeconomic  data  for 
this  county  has  not  been  included. 

The  data  are  presented  on  a county-by-county  basis  because  of 
the  economic  differences  between  them.  The  exceptions  are 
Marquette  and  Alger  Covintles  whose  wage  and  employment  char- 
acteristics by  industrial  sector  are  available  in  combined 
form  only. 

Because  demographic  figures  rely  heavily  on  1970  United 
States  Census  Bureau  statistics,  all  available  updates  and 
projections  for  the  future  are  provided  where  required.  Rele 
vant  data  sources  are  noted  on  each  of  the  tables  included. 
The  numerous  and  currently  available  publications  used  in 
the  preparation  of  this  report  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography 
Most  publications  are  derived  from  private  and  governmental 
sources  within  the  State. 

The  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  Study  Area  are  gen- 
erally representative  of  the  entire  Upper  Peninsula  region. 
The  data  indicate  that  the  region  has  historically  relied  on 
mining  and  the  harvesting  of  native  forest  resources  for 
economic  survival.  Future  forest  management  progreuns  and 
efficient  mining  techniques  will  for  the  most  part  determine 
whether  the  Study  Area  will  achieve  economic  stzd)illty,  em- 
ployment and  community  services  on  a par  with  the  rest  of 
the  State. 

The  following  Summary  highlights  the  prominent  features  of 
each  major  socioeconomic  category  set  forth  in  subsequent 
portions  of  this  report.  Refer  to  the  section  Distinctive 
Units  and  Characteristics  for  a complete  description  of  the 
Study  Area's  major  socioeconomic  characteristics. 
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SUMMARY 


DEMOGRAPHY 


After  years  of  declining  population  levels  the  seven  county 
Study  Area  has  recently  experienced  a very  gradual  Increase 
in  resident  numbers.  Projections  for  1980  and  1990  show 
that  the  population  should  continue  to  Increase  at  an  accel- 
erating rate  with  only  Alger  and  Baraga  Counties  losing 
population  during  the  1970  to  1980  period. 

Major  population  centers  normally  provide  a full  range  of 
goods  and  services  to  the  resident  population.  Because  most 
cities  and  towns  contain  fewer  than  2,500  residents,  almost 
all  counties  are  100%  rural  according  to  United  States 
Census  Bureau  criteria.  Over  40%  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Study  Area  reside  in  towns,  cities  or  villages  of  1,000  per- 
sons and  less.  The  long-term  trend  has  been  toward  slowly 
increasing  numbers  of  people  in  rural  areas. 

The  population  of  the  seven  counties  is  over  99%  White. 
Excepting  the  60  to  74  age  group,  all  age  groups  are  ex- 
pected to  experience  an  increase  in  numbers  between  the 
years  1975  and  1990.  In  Iron  and  Dickinson  Counties,  the 
growing  community  of  retired  persons  is  reflected  in  higher 
county  median  age  statistics.  In  contrast,  there  has  been 
shown  to  be  a decline  in  the  number  of  persons  under  11 
years  of  age  throughout  the  counties.  This  could  negatively 
impact  the  available  labor  force  in  the  next  10  to  20  years. 


HOUSING  AND  HOUSEHOLD  CHARACTERISTICS 


In  1970,  the  housing  vacancy  rate  was  12%,  although  the 
vacancy-available  rate  for  the  Study  Area  was  about  2.5 
percent.  There  has  been  a continued  decline  in  household 
size  and  with  slight  but  steady  increases  in  population  the 
demand  for  housing  will  continue  to  exist.  One  fourth  of 
all  existing  housing  units  are  classified  as  structurally 
inadequate  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  resident  population. 

The  average  persons  per  dwelling  unit  throughout  the  Study 
Area  is  3.17.  About  10%  of  all  husband-wife  feunllles  are 
over  65  years  of  age.  Although  on  a gradual  upswing,  median 
family  income  in  1970  was  about  $8,123  with  about  11%  of  all 
families  having  incomes  below  the  federally  defined  poverty 
level. 
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About  one-third  of  the  housing  constructed  in  the  Study  Area 
is  attributable  to  public  efforts.  Private  housing  produc- 
tion is  not  likely  to  meet  the  production  level  necessary  to 
house  new  households  by  1980  without  government  assistance. 


ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


The  economy  of  the  Study  Area  has  historically  been  depen- 
dent on  exploitation  of  the  natural  resource  base.  Since 
1940,  manufacturing  as  the  primary  source  of  employment  has 
gradually  been  replaced  by  the  nonmanufacturing  Industries 
Including  government  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades. 
Iron  mining  in  Marquette  County  is  now  Increasing  as  an 
employment  source  and  the  volume  of  production  has  been  in- 
creasing substantially. 

In  1975,  the  seven  county  average  annual  unemployment  rate 
rose  to  over  11%  of  the  total  civlllem  labor  force,  far 
above  the  6.6  percent  recorded  in  mid  1974  for  the  Upper 
Peninsula  area  in  general.  Total  employment  has  been  in- 
creasing, but  not  as  fast  as  the  Increase  in  the  labor 
force.  Greatest  yearly  fluctuations  in  percent  unemployed 
occur  in  those  counties  which  are  dependent  on  few  indus- 
tries for  employment  and  where  industries  are  subject  to 
seasonal  demand,  as  in  tourism  and  construction. 

Per  capita  personal  Income  levels  remain  below  those  of  the 
State  as  a whole  and  public  assistance  recipients  account 
for  a large  share  of  governmental  costs.  An  indication  of 
lower  incomes  is  the  relatively  high  number  of  faunilies  in 
the  Study  Area  that  continue  to  reamln  below  the  poverty 
level.  In  Marquette  County,  the  higher  ratios  of  working 
income  to  transfer  payments  reflect  the  more  favorable 
employment  opportunities  that  exist  there. 

Mining  was  responsible  for  over  19%  of  labor  and  propri- 
etor's Income  in  1973  in  Marquette  County,  the  highest  of 
all  nonfarm  Industries  in  the  county.  The  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  Industry  is  Important  to  all  counties,  parti- 
cularly in  counties  with  a relatively  large  tourist  busi- 
ness. Excepting  Iron  County,  contract  construction  is  not  a 
major  producer  of  personal  Income  in  the  Study  Area. 

Data  for  recent  years  shows  that  incomes  in  the  Study  Area 
have  Increased,  but  not  at  the  national  average  rate. 
Employment  income  continues  to  account  for  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  total  personal  Income  than  is  true  for  the  State 
as  a whole. 
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RESOURCE  PRODUCTIVITY 


Iron  ore  mining  and  beneficiation  is  the  major  segment  of 
the  mining  industry  in  the  seven  county  Study  Area.  Occur- 
rences of  other  metallic  minerals,  including  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  uranium,  have  been  documented,  but 
no  mine  is  currently  producing  ore  from  any  of  these  de- 
posits. The  larger  deposits,  however,  may  constitute  re- 
sources that  could  prove  to  be  economically  extractable  in 
the  next  several  decades. 

Agricultural  production  is  of  only  minor  significance  in  the 
Study  Area,  except  for  portions  of  southeastern  Menominee 
County  and,  to  a much  lesser  extent,  the  southeastern  por- 
tions of  Delta  County.  The  land  is  only  marginally  pro- 
ductive and  most  agricultural  products  are  for  local  con- 
sumption. 

Forest  land  and  products  represent  a significant  resource  in 
the  Study  Area  and  contain  the  potential  for  a variety  of 
multiple  uses.  Table  1 svunmarlzes  land  productivity  by 
assigned  values  and  county  groupings  for  each  major  product 
area. 

[ 

Table  1.  SUMMARY  OF  LAND  PRODUCTIVITY 


(ANNUAL  VALUES 

IN  MILLIONS  $)  - 

1974 

County 

Mineral 

Production 

Agriculture 

Products 

Forest 

Related* 

Total 

Alger 

0.1 

1.1 

20.0 

21.2 

Baraga 

0.1 

0.6 

30.0 

30.7 

Delta 

0.2 

2.4 

25.0 

27.6 

Dickinson 

37.4 

1.2 

25.0 

63.6 

Iron 

6.6 

0.6 

45.0 

52.2 

Marquette 

172.3 

0.5 

50.0 

222.8 

Menominee 

0.1 

8.8 

25.0 

33.9 

Total 

216.8 

15.2 

220.0 

452.0 

Includes  estimated  values  attributed  to  forest  products  such  as  timber, 
maple  symp,  honey  and  the  liker  all  conoercial  recreational  uses 
associated  with  the  quality  and  character  of  the  land  and  adjoining 
inland  water,  and  intangible  (nonquantifiable)  values  imputed  to 
various  recreational,  retreat,  wilderness  and  conservation 
functions. 


Mineral  production  is  by  far  the  largest  industrial  activity 
m-  by  quantitative  standards r with  agriculture  a distant  sec- 

ond. In  qualitative  terms  for  which  no  measureable  values 
exist,  it  is  estimated  that  the  potential  intangible  values 
associated  with  forest  resources  rival  in  importance  the 
cummulative  mineral  production  values.  Forests  provide  the 
setting  for  many  tourist  and  resident  recreational  activi- 
ties on  a year-round  basis  contributing  to  a great  source  of 
related  revenue  in  the  services  and  wholesale  and  retail 
trades. 

Though  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  fully  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  magnitude  of  economic  impact  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion have  within  the  Study  Area,  analysis  of  the  industry 
shows  that  approximately  $107  million  in  tourist  revenues 
were  generated  in  the  Study  Area  in  1972.  Continued  im- 
provements in  accommodations  and  recreational  facilities 
will  tend  to  secure  tourism  and  recreation  as  what  appears 
to  be  a major  industry  in  the  region. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


The  complete  range  of  medical  services  normally  found  in 
major  urban  areas  does  not  exist  within  the  Study  Area. 
Medical  doctors  number  .80  per  1,000  population,  less  than 
half  the  1974  national  average  of  1.644.  Each  county  is 
served  by  at  least  one  hospital.  Fifty  percent  of  the  total 
Study  Area  bed  count  is  found  in  the  three  hospitals  located 
in  Marquette  County.  Ambulance  service  is  provided  by  23 
organizations,  affording  reasonably  comprehensive  coverage 
in  all  but  the  most  rural  sections  of  each  county. 

The  public  school  system  is  organized  into  school  districts 
to  provide  an  equalized  tax  base  and  to  facilitate  communi- 
cation between  district  administrators  and  the  public.  The 
range  of  school  facilities  available  varies  significantly 
throughout  the  region  in  terms  of  size  and  enrollment,  rang- 
ing from  a single  one-room  school  house  to  a complex  of 
schools  operating  under  one  system.  Most  pupil/classroom 
ratios  are  currently  at  the  optimum  level  and  stable  to 
slightly  declining  enrollment  is  expected  to  the  year  1980. 
Vocational  training  is  limited  primarily  to  the  few  courses 
provided  through  the  region's  four-year  high  schools. 

Prlnciapl  cities  within  the  Study  Area  provide  fire  protec- 
tion. The  equipment  available  for  fire  suppression  varies, 
with  the  smaller  cities  having  less  equipment  and  corre- 
spondingly lower  annual  operating  budgets.  Fire  protection 
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insurance  ratings  for  most  communities  are  poor  and,  to  im- 
prove the  ratings,  a balanced  program  of  fire  loss  manage- 
ment is  needed  involving  prevention  as  well  as  suppression. 
Cooperation  for  fire  protection  between  local  units  of 
government  is  widespread  to  make  up  for  low  personnel  and 
equipment  inventories.  Additionally,  fire  fighting  re- 
sources are  available  to  local  settlements  from  K.  I.  Sawyer 
Air  Force  Base  and  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  fire  fighting  respon- 
sibilities on  National  forest  lands. 

Police  protection  is  provided  by  the  Michigan  State  Police, 
county  sheriff  department,  city  police  and  to  a lesser 
degree,  the  township  police.  Typically,  the  size  of  indi- 
vidual police  agencies  is  small  and  a great  deal  of  reliance 
is  placed  upon  the  State  Police  for  protection  and  surveil- 
lance outside  of  urban  areas.  Additionally,  the  8th  Dis- 
trict State  Police  Headquarters,  located  near  Negaunee  in 
Marquette  County,  maintains  a crime  laboratory  available  for 
use  by  local  governmental  police  units.  Each  county  main- 
tains a sheriff's  office  with  each  sheriff  being  an  elected 
official,  normally  with  limited  law  enforcement  authority. 
City  police  department  forces  vary  from  one  to  41  full-fime 
personnel,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  city,  and  generally 
afford  a slightly  higher  degree  of  protection  than  can  be 
found  in  rural  areas. 
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EVOLUTION 
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CURRENT  CONDITIONS 
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The  Michlgem  Upper  Peninsula  was  initially  settled  in  the 
late  1800s.  Its  existing  population  patterns  were  not 
formed  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  Mining  and 
logging  provided  the  incentives  for  settlement,  with  the 
cities  being  established  primarily  as  shipping  points  for 
the  raw  materials  extracted  from  the  land.  Small  towns 
developed  almost  exclusively  along  railroad  lines  serving 
the  region,  as  a highway  system  adequately  integrating  the 
Peninsula  was  not  fully  established  until  the  1930s. 

The  post  World  War  II  era  saw  the  emergence  of  the  region  as 
a popular  hunting  and  fishing  area.  By  the  1960s  recrea- 
tional and  retirement  settlements  began  to  characterize  the 
region.  Current  developmental  patterns  are  limited  largely 
by  the  presence  of  huge  tracts  of  State  forest  lands  in 
which  private  development  is  highly  restricted.  Thus,  de- 
velopment tends  to  locate  near  long-established  settlements, 
or  along  the  privately-owned  lake  shores.  The  existing 
character  of  the  seven  counties  can  be  described  as  follows: 

o Alger  County  is  an  area  of  flat  and  marshy  land.  Since 
it  is  located  midway  between  the  population  centers  of 
Marquette  to  the  west  and  Sault  St.  Marie  to  the  east 
and  offers  limited  amenities,  it  has  been  suffering 
population  losses  over  the  last  few  decades. 

o Baraga  Comity  offers  a variety  of  recreational  amen- 
ities,  and  has  recently  become  the  scene  of  recrea- 
tional home  development.  Aside  from  this  aspect,  it  is 
a steJale  coxuity  with  little  economic  growth  potential 
other  than  that  associated  with  logging  operations  and 
recreational  opportunities. 

o Delta  County  is  similar  to  Alger  in  that  it  is  a region 
of  flat  and  marshy  lands.  It  Includes,  however,  the 
relatively  thriving  city  of  Escanaba,  and  its  southern 
shoreline  is  also  gaining  popularity  as  a recreational 
area. 

o Dickinson  County  is  forested  and  highly  rural  in  char- 
acter  to  the  north,  but  includes  the  "booming"  Iron 
Mountaln-Norway-Klngsford  region  in  its  southern  por- 
tion. This  area  situated  within  reasonable  driving 
distance  of  metropolitan  Milwaukee  and  Including  at- 
tractive recreational  lands,  is  fast  becoming  an  area 
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of  second  home  and  retirement  communities.  The  ser- 

consequently  growing,  in 

addition,  the  increase  in  national  demand  for  iron  has 
resulted  in  the  re-opening  of  several  mines  in  the 

&]T0  A • 

o g.o,n  Cowty  is  heavily  forested  in  its  central  portion 
^Ki^out^n  portion  of  the  County  includes  many  lakes’ 
and  towns,  and  is  a popular  recreation  area.  Relative- 

iL  development  character- 

ize the  area.  The  northern  portion  of  the  County  also 

° Marquette  County,  the  largest  County  in  the  Study  Area 
xs  an  economically  diverse  county.  The  City  of  Ma^ 
quette  is  the  major  population  center  on  th^  ?LiSLla 
To  the  north  and  southeast  of  the  City,  land  is  becom- 

to\f degree.  West  of  Marquette,  up 
Michigamme,  the  region  is  rapidly  filling  in  ^ 
with  strip  commercial,  industrial  and  residential 
development.  The  northern  portion  of  the  County  serves 
recreation  interests,  and  is  also  the  site  of  I lltZ 
number  of  private  estates.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
County  is  agricultural,  except  for  the  region  including 

o ^enoyinee  County  supports  thriving  service  industries, 
and  light  manufacturing  and  trucking  activities  (es- 

like  Hermansville,  which  are  situated 
of  major  highways  and  railroad 
lines} . It,  too,  is  recreationally  oriented  and  a 

lighter  industries  direct  themselves  to 
devising  equipment  for  recreation  use.  Most  of  the 
County  s population  and  economic  activities  are  cen- 

around  the  City  of  Menominee,  with  signi- 
activity  evident  in  the  more  rural 

the  century,  when  iron  mining  declined  and 

selling  depleted  foreSt 

lands,  the  Study  Area  has  shown  a loss  of  population. 

Economic  opportunities  have  remained  on  a level  lower  than 
that  of  the  State  and  nation  as  a whole.  Industries  for  the 
conversion  of  raw  materials  into  consumer  goods  was  never 
developed  to  a significant  level  as  Midwestern  manufacJSJing 
concerns  have  historically  tended  to  locate  near  large  urban 
centers  close  to  efficient  transportation  systems  and  re- 
gional markets.  Existing  manufacturing,  therefore,  is 
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concentrated  In  custom  made,  low  volume  production  and 
fabrication  for  local  or  highly  specialized  markets  such  as 
finished  hardwood  products. 

Another  root  cause  of  the  Counties'  economic  (and  thus 
employment)  problems  lies  in  the  competitive  disadvantage  of 
the  region  when  competing  with  resource  industries  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  world.  While  Upper  Peninsula 
iron  ore  is  competitive  with  ore  from  Canada  and  South 
America,  its  forest  products  must  compete  with  those  from 
Canada.  A short  growing  season  coupled  with  a lack  of  pro- 
ductive land  suitable  for  competitive  farming  limits  agri- 
cultural production  to  serving  mainly  the  resident  popula- 
tion. 

Community  services  do  not  exist  at  a level  equal  to  that  of 
the  State  as  a whole.  Medical  doctors  per  1,000  popula- 
tion are  approximately  one-half  the  national  average  and 
many  hospital  services  are  limited  in  scope.  Many  public 
educational  facilities  are  old  and  in  need  of  replacement. 
Fire  protection  is,  in  part  due  to  the  distances  involved, 
poor  in  rural  areas  and  police  services  are  not  stemming  the 
growing  rate  of  robbery  and  larceny  taking  place  in  the 
counties . 


ANTICIPATED  FUTURE  CONDITIONS 


There  is  evidence  that  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  on  a new  thresh- 
old of  economic  stability  with  particular  emphasis  placed  on 
the  western  Upper  Peninsula  including  the  Study  Area.  There 
are  revenue  bonds  being  issued  for  the  development  of  indus- 
trial parks;  the  expansion  of  specialty  manufacturing  oper- 
ations relative  to  tools,  machines,  freezers  and  Increased 
activities  associated  with  lumbering;  the  production  of 
veneer,  flooring,  hardwood  for  furniture  and  paper  making. 
There  is  increased  activity  at  State  and  local  levels  di- 
rected toward  stimulating  the  tourist  industry,  one  of  the 
region's  largest  industries.  Part  of  the  Impetus  leading 
to  the  development  of  new  mines  in  Marquette  County  and 
improvements  to  existing  production  facilities  are  new  tech- 
nologies that  make  relatively  low  grade  iron  ore  econom- 
ically feasible  to  process.  The  production  of  pelletized 
iron  ore  is  climbing  and  in  turn  creating  pressure  for  year- 
round  navigation  on  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  for  ship- 
ment to  southern  markets. 

Table  2 summarizes  projected  increases  in  the  production  of 
iron  ore.  Locations,  mines  and  volumes  are  noted. 
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Table  2 

. IRON  ORB  PRODUCTION 
(Millions  of  Tons 

ESTIMATES  AND  PROJECTIONS 
emd  Dolleurs) 

1975  - 

1976 

1985 

Predicted  Future 

County  & Nine 

VolUM 

Value 

VolUM 

Value* 

Years  of 

Operation  - 1975 

Marquette 

Mather 

2.8 

62.0 

2.0 

44.0 

25 

years 

Empire 

5.2 

116.0 

8.0 

178.0 

25- 

■30  years 

Republic 

3.6 

80.0 

4.0 

89.0 

25 

years-f 

Tilden 

4.0 

89.0 

8.0 

178.0 

50 

years 

Cascade 

-0- 

-0- 

4.0 

89.0 

40 

years 

Subtotal 

15.6 

347.0 

26.0 

578.0 

Dickinson 

Groveland 

2.0 

44.0 

4.0 

89.0 

25 

years4 

Iron 

Sherwood 

0.4 

9.0 

-0- 

-0- 

Limited 

Total 

18.0 

400.0 

30.0 

667.0 

*1985  Values  in 

1975-1976 

Constant  dollars 

Sourest  Mining  Cosipanies  and  Operators 

Continued  iron  mining  is  predicted  for  at  least  another 
fifty  years  within  the  Study  Area.  Estimated  reserves  are 
substantial  as  shown  in  Table  3. 

One  new  iron  mine  is  definitely  planned  to  open  in  the  next 
five  years,  and  additional  iron  mines  may  be  opened  at  two 
other  locations.  Cleveland  Cliffs  is  scheduled  to  begin 
construction  on  the  Cascade  facility,  west  of  the  to%m  of 
Cascade,  (Marquette  County),  in  1976.  The  Cascade  mine  will 
be  an  open  pit  and  should  reach  full-scale  production  by 
1980.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  Hanna  Mining  may 
develop  an  open  pit  mine  in  an  iron  ore  body  about  five 
miles  southwest  of  Randvllle  in  Dickinson  County.  Inlemd 
Steel  also  may  develop  a new  open  pit  mine  during  the  1990s 
in  a proven  deposit  about  four  miles  south  of  Felch,  also  in 
Dickinson  County. 
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Table  3.  SUMMARY  OF  KNOWN  INFORMATION  ON 
IRON-MINING  DISTRICTS  WITHIN  STUDY  AREA 


1974 

Estimated 

Past  Recorded  Reserves 


District 

Activity 

Formations 

Mined 

Production 
(long  tons) 

(Millions 
of  tons) 

a. 

Marquette 

active 

Neqaunee 

through  1974 

Bijiki 

427,183,498 

Greenwood 

17,465 

b. 

Owinn 

inactive 

Riverton 

12,785,000 

c. 

Bast  Menosdnee 

inactive 

Vulcan 

d. 

Felch 

active 

Vulcan 

through  1974 

1,800 

311,232,305 

e. 

Iron  River- 

active 

(Sherwood?) 

Crystal  Falls 

Riverton 

f. 

Anasa  Oval 

inactive 

Amasa 

(River ton?)_ 

Only  three  of  these,  the  Marquette,  Iron  River-Crystal  Falls,  and  Felch  are 
still  actively  mined. 


By  the  year  2000,  it  is  anticipated  that  all  iron  ore  will 
come  from  lower  grade  taconite  deposits.  The  Lake  Superior 
district  will  become  the  principal  domestic  source  of  this 
ore  and  will  continue  to  be  a major  Industry  within  the 
Study  Area.  Other  mineral  deposits  consisting  of  copper, 
lead,  uranium  and  precious  metals  are  undergoing  study  for 
future  extraction  possibilities. 

The  future  of  agriculture  in  the  Study  Area  is  projected  to 
remain  stable  in  response  to  local  market  demands.  Addi- 
tional product  development  possibilities  include  maple 
syrup,  cold  climate  vegetables  and  specialty  fruit  orchards 
in  the  western  midsection  of  Baraga  County.  The  future  of 
forest  related  products  is  projected  to  gradually  Increase 
with  time,  notably  in  the  specialty  areas  of  hardwoods  and 
panel  products. 
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Use  of  the  forest  as  a recreational  resource  is  also  ex- 
pected to  Increase  and  become  more  intensive  in  future 
years.  In  the  past,  there  has  been  a feeling  on  the  part  of 
private  enterprise  and  promotional  agencies  (i.e.,  Upper 
Peninsula  Travel  and  Recreation  Association,  Operation 
Action-Upper  Peninsula)  that  tourist  volume  has  been  limited 
due  to  a lack  of  adequate  accommodations  and  the  use  of  low 
profile  advertising.  However,  positive  developments  in  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the  industry  are  now 
taking  place.  These  include  increasing  and  upgrading  over- 
night accommodations,  developing  more  extensive  winter 
resort  facilities,  developing  waterfront  facilities  and 
marinas  in  communities  previously  without  such  attractions 
and  further  designation  of  cross-country  ski  and  snowmobile 
trails  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Through  stabilization  of  the  Study  Area's  economy,  it  can  be 
anticipated  that  existing  community  services  will  not  be 
overburdened  if  local  and  regional  planning  goals  are  sys- 
tematically met.  Public  health  facilities  are  becoming 
available  on  a broader  scale.  Consolidation  of  small  school 
districts  which  cannot  support  a high  school  is  being  en- 
couraged by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  protection  of 
public  and  private  property  is  continually  being  reviewed  by 
public  officials  in  the  effort  to  secure  time  and  cost 
effective  methods  of  police  services.  Final  decisions  are 
slow  in  coming  and  are  tempered  by  considerations  reflecting 
population  distribution,  community  growth  and  regional 
economic  characteristics . 
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DISTINCTIVE  UNITS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 


DEMOGRAPHY 


Population 

The  population  of  each  of  the  counties  of  the  Study  Area  Is 
shown  In  Table  4 and  the  percent  change  In  population  by 
county  for  each  decade  is  shown  in  Table  5.  The  Tables 
indicate  that  the  aggregate  seven  coxinty  population  in  1970 
represented  the  continuation  of  a slow  trend  which  began  in 
1950  when  the  population  began  to  increase.  The  increase  in 
population  has  not  been  uniform,  however,  in  that  four  of 
the  seven  counties  lost  population  between  1960  and  1970  and 
have  had  a declining  population,  with  the  exception  of 
Menominee  County,  since  1940.  The  loss  in  population  has 
been  offset  by  the  substantial  increase  in  Marquette  Covinty 
and  to  a lesser  extent  in  Delta  County. 


Table  4.  POPOIATZON  TRENDS  BY  OOONTY 
1940  - 1990 


County 

1940 

1950 

Alger 

10,167 

10,007 

Baraga 

9,356 

8,037 

Delta 

34,037 

32,913 

Dickinson 

28,731 

24,844 

Iron 

20,243 

17,692 

Marquette 

47,144 

47,654 

Menominee 

23,883 

25.299 

TOTAL 

173,561 

166,446 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

9,250 

8,568 

8,428 

9,585 

7,151 

7,789 

7,759 

8,746 

34,298 

35,924 

44,220 

54,335 

23,917 

23,753 

25,616 

26,434 

17,184 

13,813 

15,232 

17,363 

56,154 

64,686 

76,870 

91,790 

24,685 

24.587 

30,386 

39.042 

172,639 

179,120 

208,511 

247,295 

Source:  Population  Projections i Revised  1974 i Planning  and 

Policy  Analysis  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Departamit  of  Hanageaent  and  Budget,  State  of 
Michigan. 


Industrial  Development  Plant  1975 j Central  Upper 
Peninsula  Planning  and  Developswnt  Region. 


Table  5.  POPUIATICm  TRENDS  BY  COUNTY 


% 

CHANGE,  1940  - 

1990 

% Change 

% Change 

% Change 

% Change 

% Change 

County 

1940-1950 

1950-1960 

1960-1970 

1970-1980 

1980-1990 

Alger 

- 1.6 

- 7.6 

- 7.4 

- 1.6 

+13.7 

Baraga 

-14.0 

-11.0 

+ 8.9 

- 0.4 

+12.7 

Delta 

- 3.3 

4.2 

+ 4.7 

+18.7 

+22.9 

Dickinson 

-13.5 

- 3.7 

- 0.7 

+ 7.8 

+ 3.2 

Iron 

-12.6 

- 2.9 

-19.6 

+10.3 

+14.0 

Marquette 

+ 1.1 

+17.8 

+15.2 

+18.8 

+19.4 

Menominee 

+ 1.7 

- 2.6 

- 0.4 

+23.6 

+28.5 

Seven  Counties 

- 4.1 

+ 3.7 

+ 3.8 

+16.4 

+18.6 

Source:  Population  Proiectlone;  Revised  1974:  Planning  and 

Policy  Analysis  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Department  of  Management  and  Budget,  State  of 
Michigan 

Industrial  Development  Plan,  1975;  Central  Upper 
Peninsula  Planning  and  Development  Region 

EDAM,  Inc. 


Population  projections  for  1980  and  1990  show  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  region  should  continue  to  Increase  at  an 
accelerating  rate  with  only  Alger  and  Baraga  Counties  losing 
population  during  the  1970-1980  period.  The  projections  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  no  significemt 
change  in  the  rate  of  births  and  deaths  established  during 
the  1960-1970  decade  and  that  net  out  migration  (Table  6) 
will  be  reduced  largely  through  planning  and  economic  im- 
provement policies  to  be  developed  and  implemented  by  all 
levels  of  government. 

Most  of  the  Increase  in  population  in  Marquette  County  is  a 
result  of  the  growth  of  K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  North- 
ern Michigan  University  and  to  a lesser  extent,  the  Mar- 
quette State  Prison.  However,  servicemen  stationed  at  K.  I. 
Sawyer  Air  Force  Base  and  persons  confined  to  the  State 
Prison  are  not  a readily  available  civilian  labor  force.  If 
these  groups  are  removed  from  the  population  statistics,  the 
population  has  Increased  only  15.3  percent  in  the  1940-1970 
time  period  (Table  7) , instead  of  37  percent  in  accordance 
with  the  figtires  found  in  Table  4. 


Table  6. 

C0MP<»1ENTS  OF 
1970  - 1973 

CHANGE 

County 

Births 

Deaths 

Net 

No. 

Migration 
% of  Population 

Alger 

400 

300 

-400 

-4.1 

Baraga 

400 

300 

-200 

-2.1 

Delta 

2,000 

1,300 

1,300 

3.7 

Dickinson 

1,000 

1,000 

200 

1.0 

Iron 

400 

700 

100 

0.7 

Marquette 

4,000 

1,800 

1,700 

2.7 

Menoadnee 

1,100 

1,000 

100 

0.4 

Estimates  axe  to  the  nearest  hundred.  Births  and  Deaths  are  based  on 
reported  vital  statistics  from  April  1,  1970  to  December  31,  1972,  with 
extrapolations  to  June  30,  1973.  Net  Migration  is  the  difference 
between  net  change  and  natural  increase. 


Source t Bconosdc  Report  of  the  Governor,  1975 > Michigan 
Department  of  Management  and  Budget. 


Table  7.  PERMANENT  POPULATION 
MARQUETTE  COUNTY 


% Change  % Change 

County  1960  1970  1960-1970  1940-1970 

Marquette  49,729  55,691  11.9  15.3 


Source I Industrial  Developsmnt  Plan,  1975;  Central  Upper 
Peninsula  Planning  and  Developaient  District 


The  terms  population  center  and  urban  center  are  inter- 
changeable. Within  the  Study  Area,  these  centers  provide 
the  majority  of  jobs,  offer  the  most  complete  shopping  and 
related  services,  contain  the  largest  investments  in  public 
facilities  and  offer  the  best  quality  medical  care  and 
educational  opportunities.  There  are  such  population  cen- 
ters in  each  of  the  seven  counties  (Figure  1).  They  are: 


o Alger  County  - Munising* 


o Baraga  County  - L'Anse*,  Baraga 

o Delta  County  - Escanaba*,  Gladstone,  Wells 

o Dickinson  County  - Iron  Mountain*,  Klngsford,  Norway, 
East  Klngsford 

o Iron  County  - Crystal  Falls*,  Iron  River,  Steunbaugh, 
Caspian 

o Marquette  County  ■*  Marquette*,  Negaunee,  Ishpemlng, 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  Gwlnn 

o Menominee  County  - Menominee* 

While  the  above  major  to«ms  and  cities  represent  a concen- 
tration of  the  full  range  of  economic  activities  in  the 
Study  Area,  it  is  natural  for  farming,  mining  and  forestry 
Industries  to  locate  processing  plants  in  rural  or  remote 
locations  to  reduce  distribution  and  storage  costs.  How- 
ever, unless  their  location  provides  for  long-term  liv- 
ability, the  employees  for  these  Installations  live  else- 
where. When  the  area  around  the  plant  developes  as  a town 
or  community,  a population  center  begins  to  be  established 
(Table  8) . 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  defines  an  urban  population 
as  one  consisting  of  persons  living  in  1)  places  of  2,500 
inhabitants  or  more  Incorporated  as  cities,  boroughs  or 
villages;  2)  the  densely  populated,  settled  urban  fringe 
including  both  Incorporated  and  unincorporated  places  around 
cities  of  50,000  or  more;  and  3)  unincorporated  places  of 
2,500  or  more  outside  any  urban  fringe.  Because  many  of  the 
population  centers  in  the  Study  Area  are  of  less  than  2,500 
inhabitants,  the  Census  Bureau  definition  of  urban  popula- 
tions strongly  suggests  the  presence  of  a rural  settlement 
pattern.  To  adequately  assess  the  rural-urban  population 
distribution  within  the  Study  Area,  Table  9 provides  a 
comparison  of  all  Incorporated  and  unincorporated  places 
having  1,000  or  more  inhabitants  expressed  as  a percentage 
of  total  population  by  County. 

Examination  of  Table  9 shows  that  there  has  been  a trend 
toward  increasing  populations  in  rural  areas.  In  1970, 
approximately  40%  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Study  Area 
resided  in  towns,  cities  or  villages  of  less  than  1,000 
persons . 

s 

County  Seat 
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Growth  during  the  period  1960  to  1970,  though  slight,  has 
occurred  showing  a net  Increase  of  6,481  persons,  with  the 
area  urban  population  remaining  relatively  constant.  The 
noted  exception  is  Baraga  County  which  experienced  a major 
shift  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  Changes  in  overall  popu- 
lation density  per  county  are  directly  attributable  to 
increases  or  decreases  in  population  (Table  5) . 

Of  the  39  percent  population  residing  in  settlements  of  less 
than  1,000  persons,  in  1970  most  were  scattered  throughout 
the  Study  Area  in  both  named  and  unnamed  places  varying  from 
several  persons  to  500  and  more.  As  shown  in  Table  8,  those 
counties  nearly  100  percent  rural  by  United  State  Census 
Bureau  definition  are  Baraga  and  Iron. 

Social  Characteristics 

Referring  to  Table  10,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  population  of 
the  seven  counties  is  overwhelmingly  White.  Only  in  Baraga 
County  which  contains  the  L'Anse  Indian  Reservation  is  the 
Indian  population  a significant  percentage  of  the  total. 
Marquette  County,  where  the  City  of  Marquette  offers  a 
diversity  of  employment  opportunities,  is  the  only  County 
supporting  a significant  Black  population  as  well  as  larger 
nvunbers  of  other  minority  groups. 

Table  11  indicates  the  population  of  each  county  by  age  for 
the  year  1975.  The  only  age  group  that  is  projected  to 
decrease  in  munber  is  the  60  to  74  age  group.  All  other  age 
groups  will  experience  an  increase  between  the  years  1975 
and  1990  in  accordance  with  the  overall  population  increase 
of  the  Study  Area.  The  fact  that  the  Study  Area  has  demon- 
strated an  ability  to  hold  its  younger  population  is  illus- 
trated in  the  median  age  statistics.  With  the  exception  of 
Iron  County  which  has  experienced  a heavy  decline  in  popu- 
lation in  recent  years,  most  of  the  Study  Area's  counties 
have  a 1975  median  age  consistent  with  the  rest  of  Michi- 
gan's counties.  Marquette's  population  is  yoxinger  than  the 
average,  an  indication  of  its  more  attractive  employment 
opportunities.  In  Iron  and  Dickinson  Counties,  the  impact 
of  the  growing  community  of  retired  persons  can  be  seen  in 
their  significantly  higher  than  average  median  age  statis- 
tics. 

The  population  figures  in  Table  11  do  not  represent  general 
age  distributions  of  the  larger  Upper  Peninsula  region 
however.  Data  from  the  Planning  Districts  indicates  that 
those  leaving  the  15  county  Upper  Peninsula  region  are 
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young,  and  that  the  majority  of  persons  to  leave  do  so  upon 
« the  completion  of  high  school,  college,  or  military  service. 

There  has  been  shown  to  be  a decline  in  the  number  of  per- 
I sons  under  11  years  of  age  which  could  negatively  impact  the 

labor  force  in  the  next  10  to  20  years. 

Figure  2 presents  a relatively  normal  age  distribution 
profile  for  the  Study  Area  with  somewhat  heavier  emphasis  in 
the  15  to  29  age  group  for  the  year  1975,  shifting  upward  to 
the  30  to  44  age  group  by  1990.  Notable  is  the  fact  that  in 
terms  of  a percentage  of  total  population,  there  are  fewer 
persons  under  15  years  of  age  projected  for  the  year  1990 
than  exists  in  1975.  This  conforms  to  United  States  Census 
Bureau  projections  for  fewer  children  per  family.  However, 
as  shown  in  Table  11,  the  absolute  number  of  people  in  the 
over  30  age  group  will  Increase  dramatically  putting  greater 
pressure  on  the  need  for  single  family  hcxnes  as  detailed  in 
the  paragraphs  following. 


HOUSING  AND  HOUSEHOLD  CHARACTERISTICS 


Table  12  summarizes  the  major  housing  characteristics  of  the 
Study  Area.  Ninety-two  percent  of  the  total  housing  stock, 
including  mobile  homes  in  the  year  1970,  was  classified  as 
year  round  housing  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau. 
Although  the  vacancy  rate  was  12  percent,  the  vacancy- 
available  rate  for  the  region  was  about  2.5  percent,  which 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  3 percent. 

Between  1960  and  1970  the  nximber  of  occupied  units  (house- 
holds) Increased  from  50,164  to  54,398.  This  amounts  to  an 
increase  of  8.4  percent.  During  the  seune  time  period,  the 
population  Increased  by  3.8  percent.  (Table  5).  The  dif- 
ference in  these  amounts  of  change  is  reflected  in  a decline 
in  household  size  tending  to  reinforce  the  demand  for  hous- 
ing. A declining  birth  rate  has  contributed  to  the  decline 
in  household  size.  On  an  average,  slight  but  steady  in- 
creases in  population  and  households  throughout  the  seven 
county  region  may  be  anticipated  to  the  year  1990. 

During  the  1960-1970  decade  10,236  new  year-round  units  were 
constructed  satisfying  the  demand  exerted  by  the  4,234  new 
households  formed  during  the  decade.  The  balance  provided 
replacement  units  for  those  lost  by  conversion  to  other 
uses,  fire,  demolition  and  other  types  of  loss.  In  that 


there  is  a lack  of  data  concerning  these  losses,  it  is  not 
possible  to  quantify  the  housing  demand  which  existed  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.  Some  new  construction  was  stimulated 


by  government  subsidies  and  a substantial  number  of  units 
were  constructed  at  K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  There 
remains,  however,  a need  to  replace  poor  quality  housing 
that  is  structurally  unsound  and  to  rehabilitate  deteri- 
orated housing. 

Examination  of  TedJle  13  shows  that  in  1974,  26%  of  the 
housing  units  on  a seven  county  basis  were  not  physically 
adequate  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  resident  household 
population.  Relative  needs  for  physically  adequate  housing 
units  were  highest  in  Alger  County.  Physical  inadequacy  is 
defined  by  the  Michigan  State  Housing  Authority  in  terms  of 
dilapidated  units  and/or  nondl lapidated  units  which  lack 
some  or  all  plumbing  facilities,  and/or  units  which  have 
marginal  or  no  heating  systems.  The  total  need  for  housing 
units  is  derived  from  a comparison  of  physically  adequate 
units  and  the  total  nxxnber  of  households  in  each  county. 

Some  households  live  in  physically  adequate  units  but  suffer 
from  overcrowding  or  a high  rent  burden.  Overcrowded  units 
are  those  containing  more  than  one  person  per  room;  (room 
counts  do  not  Include  bathrooms,  foyers,  attics  or  base- 
ments) . Therefore,  occupancy  of  a six  room  (three  bedroom) 
unit  should  have  no  more  than  six  occupants. 

Household  sizes  varied  from  an  average  of  2.75  persons  per 
dwelling  unit  (PPDU)  in  Iron  County  to  3.40  in  Menominee 
County.  The  average  for  the  Study  Area  was  3.17.  About  10 
percent  of  all  husband-wife  families  were  elderly,  (over 
65).  Median  family  Income  was  about  $8,123  in  1970  with 
about  11  percent  of  all  families  having  Incomes  below  the 
Federally  defined  poverty  level.  About  24  percent  of  all 
elderly  families  had  income  below  the  poverty  level.  In  this 
regard,  residents  of  poor  quality  housing  cannot  compete  in 
the  housing  market  for  better  housing  without  government 
sudsldies. 

There  is  a significant  number  of  groups  and  individuals 
directly  involved  in  the  development  of  housing  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  which  include  the  following: 

Federal  level 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 

Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA) 

Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHa) 

State  level 

Michigan  State  Housing  Development  Authority  (MSHDA) 
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Local  level 

Local  Governmental  Units 
Housing  Commissions 
Non-Profit  Housing  Organizations 

Private  Sector 

Lending  Institutions 

Labor  Organizations 

Land  Developers  and  Home  Builders 


Table  14.  HOUSEHOLD 

CHARACTERISTICS 

1970 

Median  Paaily 

% Income  Below 

County 

Average  Size 

InoosM 

Poverty  Level 

Alger 

3.23 

8,014 

11.1 

Baraga 

3.19 

8,045 

12.4 

Delta 

3.28 

8,779 

10.6 

Dickinson  2.97 

8,316 

10.2 

Iron 

2.75 

7,443 

10.6 

Marquette  3 . 39 

8,562 

8.7 

Mencmiinee  3.40 

7^703 

12.9 

3.17 

8,123 

10.9 

Source! 

Initial  Housing  Plant  1974.  Central  UDoer  Peninsula 
Planning  and  Developswnt  Region 

Michigan  Statistical  Abstract!  1974.  Division  of 

Research,  Graduate  School  of 
Michigan  State  University 

Business  Administration, 

Because  there  are  so  many  organizations  involved  in  the 
housing  industry,  there  is  a tendency  to  work  on  a somewhat 
independent  basis  leading  to  duplication  of  effort  and 
confusion  on  the  part  of  both  consumers  and  local  officials 
while  critical  funding  decisions  are  made  in  Washington  or 
Lansing.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  little  local 
is^rovement  in  housing  conditions. 

There  are  other  factors  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  relating  to 
supply  and  demand  that  tend  to  work  against  the  production 
of  a suitable  supply  of  adequate  housing.  Among  the  most 
prevalent  are: 
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o There  is  a large  number  of  units  which  are  "vacant" 

(Table  12)  but  not  available  on  the  market.  Some  are 
inheUsltable , but  others  are  used  seasonally  although 
they  are  capable  of  being  lived  in  year  round. 

o About  40  percent  of  all  year-round  units  are  in  poor 
condition.  Sixty  percent  are  more  than  30  years  old 
and  45  percent  are  more  than  50  years  old. 

o Housing  costs  are  increasing  faster  than  Incomes  cre- 
ating a widening  gap  in  the  ability  of  many  families  to 
purchase  housing. 

o The  housing  Industry  is  characterized  by  small,  low 
volume  producers  that  lack  capital  and  management 
skills. 

o There  has  been  limited  use  of  FHA  and  FmHa  subsidy 

programs  due  to  lack  of  program  awareness  by  potential 
users  and  lack  of  local  private  capital. 

o High  down  payment  requirements  for  conventional  mort- 
gages reduce  the  ability  of  young  feunilies  to  purchase 
housing. 

o Existing  property  tax  laws  tend  to  inhibit  the  improve- 
ment, and  in  some  cases,  the  basic  maintenance  of 
dwellings,  contributing  to  the  decline  in  housing 
quality. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  regional  pleuinlng  agencies  that 
about  one-third  of  the  housing  constructed  in  the  central 
Upper  Peninsula  is  attributable  to  public  efforts  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  subsidy  programs.  Based  on  this  and 
the  absence  of  any  substantial  Increase  in  employment  and 
earnings  (Table  19)  private  housing  production  is  not  likely 
to  meet  the  production  level  necessary  to  house  new  house- 
holds or  reduce  the  number  of  siibstandard  housing  units  by 
1980  without  government  subsidies. 

ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


Employment 

Wage  and  salary  employment  by  industrial  sector  for  the 
years  1970  and  1975  and  the  percentage  of  employment  in  each 
industrial  sector  for  the  year  1975  is  shown  in  Table  15. 
Historically,  manufacturing  has  been  a primary  source  of 
enqployment  in  the  region.  Since  1940,  manufacturing  has 
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Table  Isf^^WAGE  AND  SALARY  EMPLOYMENT 
ANNUAL  AVERAGES 

BY  INDUSTRIAL  SECTOR 

INDUSTRIAL 

■ 

saraox 

Delta 

Classification  Coda 

1970 

1975 

1970 

1975 

Manufacturing  Industries 

Durad>le  Goods 

24 

Lumber  & Wood  Products 

225 

200 

350 

225 

25 

Furniture  t Fixtures 

- 

- 

33-34 

Metal  Products 

- 

• 

• 

a/ 

35 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

225 

250 

a/ 

a/ 

36 

Electrical  Machinery 

- 

- 

a/ 

371-375 

t 

379 

Transportation  Equipsient 

- 

• 

a/ 

a/ 

19,32, 

38-39 

Other  Durable  Goods 

- 

1,550 

1,650 

TOTAL 

450 

425^^*194 

1,900 

1,875 

19% 

Nondurable  Goods 

20 

Food  6 Kindred  Products 

125 

100 

22-23 

Textile  Mill  Products  t Apparel 

• 

- 

26 

Paper  6 Allied  Products 

b/ 

b/ 

b/ 

b/ 

27 

Printing,  Publishing  6 Allied 

b/ 

b/ 

100 

75 

28-29 

Chemicals,  Petroleum  ( Retail 

- 

21,  30- 

31  Other  Nondurable  Goods 

250 

325 

925 

600* 

TOTAL 

250 

325  15% 

1,125 

775 

8% 

NonsMnufacturing  Industries 

15-17 

Construction 

25 

50 

525* 

200 

40-49 

Transportation,  Communications, 

Utilities 

50 

c/ 

825 

725* 

50 

Wholesale  Trade 

25 

75 

250 

225 

52-59 

Retail  Trade 

275 

350 

1,550 

2,325 

60-67 

Finance,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

25 

50 

275 

350 

70-89 

Service 

25 

275 

1,100 

1,525 

10-14 

Mining 

175 

- 





TOTAL 

600 

800  36% 

4,500 

5,325 

54% 

Government 

91 

Federal 

75 

75 

200 

250 

92 

State 

100 

100 

250 

300 

93 

Local 

525 

450 

1,200 

1,300 

TOTAL  _ 

675 

650  30% 

1,625 

1,850 

COUNTY  WAGE  AND 

SALARY  EMPLOYMENT  1 

tl75 

2,200 

9,150 

9,825 

19% 

a/  Eatploynent  included  in  other  durable  goods 

b/  Employment  included  in  other  nondurable  goods 

c/  Employment  included  in  services 

* Indicated  a labor-management  dispute  involving  more 

than  25  workars  axistad  in  tha  industry 

Excludas  all  salf-amployad  and  military  parsonnal.  Totals 

may  not  be  exact  due  to  rounding  of  numbers  to 

nearest  25. 

Percent  of  county  wage  and  salary  employment. 

Sourest 

Civilian  Labor  Force  and  Employment  Estimates,  1970-1975 

30 


Table  15.  'wage  AND  SAIARY  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIAL  SECTOR 
ANNUAL  AVERAGES  (continued) 


INDUSTRIAL 
Claealficatlon  Code 

Manufacturing  Induatriea 
Durable  Goods 


Dickinson 


24 

Lumber  6 Wood  Products 

150 

150 

175 

250 

25 

Furniture  % Fixtures 

a/ 

a/ 

33-34 

Metal  Products 

a/ 

450 

a/ 

a/ 

35 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

- 

500* 

a/ 

a/ 

36 

Electrical  Machinery 

- 

a/ 

a/ 

371-375 

t 

379 

Transportation  Equlpanent 

- 

_ 

• 

19,32, 

38-39 

Other  Durable  Goods 

925 

250 

50 

425 

TOTAL 

1,050 

1,350  17% 

225 

675  21% 

Nondurable  Goods 

20 

Food  & Kindred  Products 

50 

50 

b/ 

25 

22-23 

Textile  Mill  Products  t Apparel 

- 

26 

Paper  ( Allied  Products 

b/ 

b/ 

b/ 

27 

Printing,  Publishing  & Allied 

175 

225 

25 

28-29 

Chemicals,  Petroleum  t Retail 

b/ 

b/ 

21,  30- 

31  Other  Nondurable  Goods 

75 

75 

50 

- 

TOTAL 

300 

350  5% 

50 

25  1% 

Nonmanufacturing  Industries 


15-17 

Construction 

525 

575 

75* 

225 

40-49 

Transportation , Communications , 

Utilities 

550* 

450 

100* 

100* 

50 

Wholesale  Trade 

425 

425 

100 

100 

52-59 

Retail  Trade 

1,150 

1,250 

575 

575 

60-67 

Finance,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

c/ 

175 

c/ 

100 

70-89 

Service 

1,450 

1,450 

575 

325 

10-14 

Mining 

sZ 

c/ 

sl 

100 

TOTAL 

4,100 

4,300  55% 

1,400 

1,525 

Government 

91 

Federal 

500 

600 

75 

75 

92 

State 

75 

100 

100 

125 

93 

Local 

1,025 

1,100 

775 

850 

1.800  23% 


1,025  31% 


COUNTY  WAGE  AND 
SALARY  EMPLOYMENT 


a7  Employment  included  in  other  durable  goods 
b/  Employment  included  in  other  nondurable  goods 
c/  Employment  included  in  services 

* Indicated  a labor-management  dispute  involving  more 
than  25  workers  existed  in  the  industry 

Excludes  all  self-employed  and  military  personnel.  Totals 
may  not  be  exact  due  to  rounding  of  numbers  to  nearest  25. 

(2) 

Percent  of  county  wage  and  salary  employment. 

Source:  Civilian  ^bor  Force  yd  Employment  Estimates.  1970-1975 

Michigan  Departstent  of  Labor,  Employment  Security  dommisslon 


( 
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Table  15^^^  WAGE  AND  SALAKY  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIAL  SECTOR 
ANNUAL  AVERAGES  (continued) 


INDUSTRIE  Marquette-Alger** 


Classification  Code 

1970 

1975 

24 

Manufacturing  Industries 
Durable  Goods 

Lumber  t Wood  Products 

500 

550 

25 

Furniture  4 Fixtures 

- 

- 

33-34 

Metal  Products 

- 

a/ 

35 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

a/ 

a/ 

36 

Electrical  Machinery 

- 

- 

371-375 

379 

9 

Transportation  Equipment 

- 

• 

19,32, 

38-39 

Other  Durable  Goods 

200 

250 

TOTAL 

700 

800 

3t 

20 

Nondurable  Goods 

Pood  t Kindred  Products 

300 

350 

22-23 

Textile  Mill  Products  t Apparel 

b/ 

b/ 

26 

Paper  t Allied  Products 

b/* 

b/ 

27 

Printing,  Publishing  ( Allied 

100 

b/ 

28-29 

Chemicals,  Petroleum  4 Retail 

b/ 

b/ 

21,  30- 

31  Other  Nondurable  Goods 

800 

700 

TOTAL 

1,200 

1,025 

4t 

15-17 

Nonmanufacturing  Industries 
Construction 

400 

1,875 

40-49 

50 

Transportation,  Communications, 

Utilities 

Wholesale  Trade 

900 

400 

1,025 

550 

52-59 

Retail  Trade 

3,300 

4,350 

60-67 

Finance,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

600 

675 

70-89 

Service 

2,200 

7,200 

10-14 

Mining 

3,500 

ai 

TOTAL 

11,300 

15,675 

64% 

91 

Government 

Federal 

1,100 

1,025 

92 

State 

2,400 

2,000 

93 

Local 

3,400 

2,125 

TOTAL 

6,900 

7,175 

29% 

COUNTY  WAGE  AND 
SALARY  EMPLOYMENT 

20,100 

24,675 

Menomonee 
1970  1975 


350  350 

700  a/ 

300  350 

200  a/ 

a/  a/ 

a/  a/ 


600  1,650 


2,100 

2,325 

35% 

100 

b/ 

b/ 

b/ 

b/ 

b/ 

400 

475 

500 

475 

7% 

250 

175 

250 

275 

200 

250 

800 

1,000 

125 

125 

650 

675 

2,275 

2,500  38% 

75 

50 

50 

50 

900 

1,175 

1,000 

1,300  20% 

5,900 

6,575 

a?  Employment  included  in  other  durable  good* 
b/  Employment  included  in  other  nondureUI>le  goods 
c/  Employment  included  in  services 

* Indicated  a labor-management  dispute  involving  more 
than  25  workers  existed  in  the  industry 
**  Multi-county  labor  market  areas  consist  of  counties 
among  which  commuting  is  extensive. 

Excludes  all  self-employed  and  military  personnel.  Totals 
may  not  be  exact  due  to  rounding  of  numbers  to  nearest  25. 

(2) 

Percent  of  county  wage  and  salary  employment. 

Source I Civilian  Labor  Force  «>d  Employment  Estimates.  1970-1975 

Michigan  Department  of  Labor,  Bspioymant  Security  Camm£ssion 
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Table  15.*^^ WAGE  AND  SALARY  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIAL 

SECTOR 

ANNUAL  AVERAGES  (continued) 

INDUSTRIAL 

% of 

Bmployed 

Classification  Code  1970  1975 

% Change  1970 

1975 

Manufacturinq  Industries 

Durable  Goods 

24 

Lumber  t Wood  Products 

25 

Furniture  t Fixtures 

33-34 

Metal  Products 

35 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

36 

Electrical  Machinery 

371-375 

$ 

379 

19,32, 

Transportation  Equipment 

38-39 

Other  Durable  Goods 

TOTAL  6,425  7.450 

+16%  14% 

14% 

Nondurable  Goods 

20 

Food  t Kindred  Products 

22-23 

Textile  Mill  Products  6 Apparel 

26 

Paper  6 Allied  Products 

27 

Printing,  Publishing  6 Allied 

28-29 

Chemicals,  Petroleum  6 Retail 

21,  30- 

31  Other  Nondurable  Goods 

TOTAL  3,425  2.975 

-13%  7% 

6% 

Nonmanufacturinq  Industries 

15-17 

Construction 

40-49 

Transportation,  Communications, 
Utilities 

SO 

Wholesale  Trade 

52-59 

Retail  Trade 

60-67 

Finance,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

70-89 

Service 

10-14 

Mining 

TOTAL  24,175  30.125 

+25%  52% 

55% 

Government 

91 

Federal 

92 

State 

93 

Local 

TOTAL  12,725  13,800  + 8%  27%  25% 

COUNTY  MAGE  AND 

SALARY  EMPLOYMENT  46,750  54,350 


s 


K 


t 
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gradually  been  replaced  by  nonmanufacturing  industries 
including  the  wholesale  trade,  retail  trade  and  government. 
This  change  is  in  contrast  to  the  State  as  a whole  where 
manufacturing  has  always  been  and  remains  the  primary  source 
of  employment.  Nonmanufacturing  industries  showed  the  most 
substantial  increases  in  employment  in  the  Study  Area  be- . 
tween  1970  and  1975  and  currently  employ  the  largest  nvimber 
of  wage  and  salary  workers.  Government  employment  increased 
less  than  employment  in  the  durable  goods  manufacturing 
industries,  yet  it  maintains  a second  place  position  in  the 
total  number  of  workers  employed. 

In  1975  the  noiunanufacturing  industries  on  a seven  county 
basis  accounted  for  55  percent  of  all  wage  and  salary  em- 
ployment. Iron  mining  in  Marquette  County  is  now  increasing 
as  an  employment  source  and  the  volume  of  production  has 
also  been  increasing  slightly.  Governmental  agencies  in 
1975  accounted  for  25  percent  of  total  wage  and  salary 
employment  with  the  remaining  20  percent  working  in  the 
manufacturing  industries.  Contract  construction  and  the 
broad  categories  of  transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities  in  1975  accounted  for  6 percent  and  5 percent 
respectively.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  employed  21  per- 
cent with  finance.  Insurance  and  real  estate  at  the  3 per- 
cent level.  Services  including,  for  the  most  part,  mining 
activities  employed  21  percent  of  all  wage  and  salary  workers. 

As  shown  on  Table  16,  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the  Study 
Area  has  increased  by  23  percent  for  the  five  year  period 
ending  December  31,  1975.  In  1975,  the  average  annual 
unemployment  rate  rose  to  over  11  percent,  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force,  far  above  the  6.6 
percent  of  the  labor  force  recorded  in  mid  1974  for  the  15 
county  Upper  Peninsula  region.  While  total  employment 
within  the  Study  Area  has  been  increasing,  unemployment  has 
been  increasing  faster.  Employment  has  not  been  rising  as 
fast  as  the  Increase  in  the  labor  force. 

The  data  in  Table  17  present  the  unemployment  problem  by 
county.  The  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  declined  until  the  mid  1960s.  Since  that  time 
unemployment  has  tended  to  increase  each  year.  The  largest 
average  percentages  of  vinemployed  persons  per  county  for  the 
years  1970  through  1975  are  located  in  Baraga  and  Iron 
Counties.  Highest  percentages  of  the  total  labor  force 
unemployed  do  not  occur  in  those  counties  with  a high  number 
of  persons  unemployed,  indicating  that  a broader  economic 
opportunity  base  exists  in  more  densely  populated  areas. 
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Table  17.  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 

1970  - 1975 
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The  yearly  Information  on  unemployment  does  not  reveal  the 
problem  of  variation  in  employment  during  the  year.  A 
typical  situation  is  shown  in  Table  18,  suggesting  that  the 
greatest  change  in  percent  unemployed  occurs  in  the  counties 
which  are  dependent  on  few  industries  for  employment.  These 
Counties  are  Iron  and  Delta  whose  primary  source  of  vari- 
ation is  due  to  the  hiring  of  persons  during  the  summer 
months  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tourist  business  and  greater 
construction  demands. 

The  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  (1972-1973) , 
has  derived  tabulations  relative  to  the  preferred  occupation 
of  the  tinemployed  through  personal  interviews.  The  infor- 
mation provides  an  indication  of  persons  with  possible 
skills  in  particular  occupations,  but  does  not  guarantee 
that  the  skills  actually  exist.  Excluding  Iron  and  Baraga 
Counties,  it  was  found  that  the  largest  number  of  unemployed 
males  do  structural  work  followed  by  miscellaneous  and  bench 
work.  In  Marquette  County,  the  number  of  unemployed  males 
in  clerical  and  sales  occupations  was  slightly  higher  than 
unemployed  males  in  bench  work.  Female  unemployment  in  the 
counties  is  concentrated  in  clerical,  sales  and  service 
occupations. 

Income 

With  per  capita  personal  income  levels  low,  (Table  19)  and 
unemployment  high,  the  region's  economy  is  at  a lower  level 
than  the  State's  as  a whole.  Public  assistance  recipients 
account  for  a large  share  of  government  costs  at  the  county 
level.  In  I960  the  median  Income  of  $4,837  was  71%  of  the 
State's  median  income  of  $6,256.  By  1970,  both  median  in- 
comes had  Increased  approximately  76%  and  the  Study  Area's 
level  remained  70%  of  the  State  median  income  of  $11,032.  A 
clear  indication  of  the  lower  income  level  of  the  area's 
population  is  the  number  of  feunilies  below  poverty  level. 
There  were  10.9%  below  in  1970  as  compared  to  the  State's 
7.3%,  (Table  14). 

While  working  income  provides  a yardstick  of  economic  activ- 
ity, personal  income  is  a more  complete  measure  of  an  indi- 
vidual's economic  vitality.  In  addition  to  the  %rorking 
income  from  sources  both  within  and  without  a county,  resi- 
dents may  benefit  from  property  income  (rent,  dividends  and 
interest)  and  transfer  (welfare,  retirement  and  unemployment 
insurance)  payments. 


Examination  of  Table  19  shows  that  in  the  seven  county  Study 
Area,  working  Income  accounted  for  72  percent  of  total  per- 
sonal Income  in  1973i  property  income  12  percent;  and  trans- 
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Table  19.  PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME  (RESIDENCE  ADJUSTED) 
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Source:  Total  and  Per  Capita  Personal  Income  In  Selected  Years 

1^29-1973  By  SMSA*S  and  Counties!  Michigan  Department 
of  Commerce,  Office  of  Econ«nic  Expansion 
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fer  payments  16  percent.  This  compares  to  the  State  as  a 
whole  in  1973  where  the  figures  were  78  percent#  12.4  per- 
cent and  9.6  percent  respectively.  The  relative  contribu- 
tions of  working  income  to  the  total  in  the  various  counties 
can  be  seen  in  Table  20.  The  higher  ratio  of  working  income 
in  Marquette  County  indicates  that  more  favorable  employment 
opportunities  exist  there  pointing  to  a strong  relationship 
between  employment  income  and  per  capita  personal  income. 

Transfer  payments  have  been  a rapidly  growing  component  of 
personal  income  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  through  the  increas- 
ing Aid  to  Dependent  Children  caseload  and#  as  shown  earlier 
in  this  report#  the  rising  number  of  people  65  years  of  age 
or  older  and  the  history  of  rising  unemployment  rates.  In 
1973#  Marquette  County  ranked  32  out  of  83  counties  in 
Michigan  in  terms  of  per  capita  transfer  payments  with  Iron 
County  ranking  highest  of  the  seven  counties  in  the  Study 
Area  at  65  of  a possible  83.  However#  the  figures  tend  to 
corroborate  evidence  of  a migration  of  retirees  from  Lower 
Peninsula  city  areas  to  Upper  Peninsula  counties.  Such 
shifts  may  explain  the  drag  on  per  capita  inccxne  statistics 
for  the  Upper  Peninsula#  raising  the  question  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  data  meastire  the  well-being  of  the  local  popu- 
lation. 

With  regard  to  personal  income  by  major  industry#  in  1973 
the  seven  county  Study  Area  derived  68  percent  of  its  labor 
and  proprietors  income  from  nonfarm  Industry#  30  percent 
from  Federal#  State  and  local  governmental  jobs  and  2 per- 
cent from  the  farm  industry.  During  the  period  1969  to 
1973#  almost  all  Industry  categories  for  which  personal 
income  statistics  are  available  showed  an  increase  in  dollar 
eunounts.  Although  existing  as  a small  Industry#  personal 
income  in  the  farm  industry  rose  dramatically  ranging  from  a 
five  year  low  growth  of  64  percent  in  Menominee  County  to  a 
high  of  172  percent  in  Iron  County.  Table  21  shows  that 
reversals  in  personal  income  gains  occurred  in  Marquette 
County's  manufacturing  industry.  An  overall  loss  of  3 per- 
cent occurred  in  Iron  Covmty  for  the  five  year  period#  most 
attributable  to  a temporary  reduction  in  employment  in 
mining  and#  to  a lesser  extent#  in  the  services  and  other 
industries. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  specific  personal  income  data  for 
several  of  the  major  industries#  precise  comment  cannot  be 
made.  However#  an  overview  of  major  industry  employment  and 
income  can  be  summarized.  In  1973#  manufacturing  activities 
accounted  for  a major  portion  of  labor  and  proprietor's 
income  ranging  from  a high  of  44  percent  in  Baraga  County 
and  41  percent  in  Menominee  County  to  a low  of  4 percent  in 
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Table  20.  PERSONAL  INCOME  BY  FUNCTIONAL  SOURCE:  1973 

(RESIDENCE  ADJUSTED) 

(Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Table  21.  '^'PERSONAL  INCOME  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY:  1969-1973  (continued) 

(Thousands  of  Dollars) 
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Marquette  and  Alger  Counties.  The  statewide  average  was  45 
percent  and  that  for  the  nation,  27  percent. 


Mining  was  responsible  for  over  19  percent  of  labor  and 
proprietor's  income  in  Marquette  County,  the  highest  of  all 
nonfarm  industries  in  the  County.  The  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  is  shown  in  Table  22  to  be  important  in  all  counties, 
and  judging  by  the  statistics  available,  very  important  to 
the  economy  in  Alger  County,  Counties  exhibiting  a rela- 
tively heavy  emphasis  on  the  trade  sector  are  apt  to  be 
those  with  a comparatively  large  tourist  business,  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  explored  in  the  Resource  Productivity 
section  of  this  report. 

With  the  exception  of  Iron  County,  contract  construction  is 
not  a major  producer  of  personal  income  in  the  Study  Area. 
Finance,  transportation  and  services  play  minor  roles  but 
are  nonetheless  important  to  maintaining  current  levels  of 
personal  income.  Government  has  a high  impact  in  all  of  the 
seven  counties  and  is  responsible  for  high  proportions  of 
personal  income  ranging  from  a high  of  43  percent  in  Mar- 
quette County  to  a low  of  17  percent  in  Delta  County,  some- 
what above  the  13  percent  figure  for  the  State. 

The  data  for  1973  in  Table  21  shows  that  with  the  exception 
of  Iron  County,  incomes  have  increased.  Yet  despite  the 
increase,  the  seven  counties  have  fallen  behind  the  nation 
in  the  rate  of  income  growth.  Percent  increase  in  total 
personal  income  (working  income,  property  Income  and  trans- 
fer payments)  nationally  for  the  1972-1973  period  was  11.7 
percent,  and  as  an  average  for  the  seven  county  Study  Area, 
9.2  percent  with  Baraga  County  showing  no  increase.  For 
total  personal  income,  each  county  is  much  more  heavily 
dependent  on  transfer  payments  (16  percent  in  1973)  than  the 
State  as  a whole  (9.6  percent  in  1973).  Working  income 
accounted  for  72  percent  of  total  personal  income  compared 
with  78  percent  statewide. 

Table  23  summarizes  mineral  production  activity  in  the  Study 
Area.  Mineral  production  is  dominated  by  the  extraction  of 
iron  ore,  representing  virtually  all  of  the  production  of 
this  metal  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  Study  Area  is  also 
a major  source  of  iron  ore  for  the  nation  as  a whole. 


Table  23.  VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  - 1974 
(Thousands  of  Dollars) 


County 

Iron 

Ore 

Sand  & 
Gravel 

Sandstone 
& Granite 

Total 

Alger 

-0- 

88.0 

-0- 

88.0 

Baraga 

-0- 

126.0 

-0- 

126.0 

Delta 

-0- 

223.0 

-0- 

223.0 

Dickinson 

36,400.0 

244.0 

700.0* 

37,344.0 

Iron 

6,400.0 

199.0 

-0- 

6,599.0 

Marquette 

171,200.0 

805.0 

309.6 

172,314.6 

Menominee 

-0- 

46.0 

-0- 

46.0 

Total 

214,000.0 

1,731.0 

1,009.6 

216,740.6 

* Estimate/Data  not 

available. 

Source:  State  of  Michigan,  Geological  Survey  Division  Department 

of  Natural  Resources,  Annual  Report  8 


RESOURCE  PRODUCTIVITY 


Mining 

Six  mines  currently  are  producing  iron  ore  in  the  Study 
Area,  and  construction  and  development  work  is  scheduled  to 
begin  on  a seventh  iron  mine  in  April  1976.  Total  produc- 
tion from  the  area's  mines  in  1974  eunounted  to  11,500,000 
long  tons  (2,200  pounds/ton)  of  iron  ore  pellets  and  direct- 
shipping  ore  having  a total  value  of  $214,000,000.  The  cur- 
rent (1976)  production  capacity  of  these  iron  mines  is 
approximately  17,000,000  long  tons  of  pellets  and  ore,  and 
the  anticipated  capacity  of  existing  and  planned  facilities 
for  1985  is  about  30,000,000  long  tons.  Most  of  the  iron 
production  for  the  next  25  years  will  be  from  the  Marquette 
Basin. 

All  counties  produce  small  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel, 
primarily  for  roadway  maintenance  and  construction.  Virtu- 
ally all  sand  and  gravel  extracted  is  for  local  consumption 
as  this  product  is  relatively  abundant  throughout  the  re- 
gion. Additionally,  sand  and  gravel's  low  value  to  bulk 
eliminates  economic  long-haul  potential.  These  mining  oper- 
ations are  primarily  small,  (5-6  men  average)  in  localized 
area  numbering  from  50-100  throughout  the  Study  Area. 
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Agriculture 

Agriculture  has  not  played  a dominant  role  in  terms  of  in- 
come within  the  Study  Area.  Presently,  dollar  income  based 
on  the  total  value  of  agricultural  goods  sold  is  approxi- 
mately 16  million  dollars  annually.  The  agricultural  econ- 
omy is  diverse  and  is  made  up  of  a series  of  pockets  of 
agricultural  land,  some  scattered  throughout  the  Study  Area, 
others  which  cluster  around  the  urban  areas. 

The  agricultural  sector  has  been  following  national  trends. 
The  number  of  farms  and  people  on  them  has  decreased  but  has 
been  counterbalanced  by  increased  average  farm  size.  The 
decline  in  the  number  of  farms  has  followed  a straight  line 
pattern  through  the  1959,  1964  and  1969  Censuses  of  Agri- 
culture. This  trend  has  continued  for  the  last  five  years. 

Agriculture  is  the  second  largest  category  of  land  use  in 
the  Study  Area  (after  forestry) . Although  the  agricultural 
industry  has  been  on  a steady  decline  over  the  past  30 
years,  recent  product  shortages,  comsumer  demand  and  other 
factors  have  tended  to  reverse  this  trend. 

Table  24  summarizes  agricultural  land  use  in  acres  by  county. 
Several  characteristics  are  noted  below: 

o Only  8.0  percent  of  the  total  land  area  in  the  Study 
Area  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

o Well  over  one-half  of  all  agricultural  land  is  in 
pasture. 

o Menominee  County  is  the  most  agriculturally  significant 
in  the  Study  Area. 

o The  second  major  agricultural  area  is  Delta  County. 

o All  agricultural  lands  in  the  entire  Study  Area  are  of 

comparatively  low  or  marginal  quality,  are  in  low 
intensity  use  and  are  primarily  utilized  for  local 
consumption. 

Table  25  summarizes  livestock  production  by  county,  and 
shows  that  the  production  of  cattle  and  calves  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  five  years  in  response  to  increased 
consumer  demand. 

Table  26  summarizes  the  land  acreages  and  related  yields  of 
feed  and  hay  for  the  year  1969.  While  the  latest  available 
data  are  from  the  Census  Information,  the  poor  yields  to- 
gether with  the  comparatively  large  acreages  involved,  make 
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Table 

24.  ESTIMATED  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 

BY  COUNTY 

(Thousands  of  Acres) 

Total  Hay  fi 

Small 

Pasture  £ 

% of  Total 

County 

Area  Feed 

Grains 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Area 

Alger 

597.8  9.65 

0.85 

14.60 

25.1  4.2% 

Baraga 

592.4  6.84 

0.30 

17.86 

25.0  4.1% 

Delta 

769.3  27.32 

6.35 

67.83 

101.5  13.2% 

Dickinson 

510.2  10.86 

1.44 

27.40 

39.7  7.8% 

Iron 

780.2  4.60 

0.70 

22.00 

27.3  3.5% 

Marquette 

1,210.9  6.15 

0.60 

20.65 

27.4  2.3% 

Menominee 

698.8  58.62 

13.36 

96.22 

168.2  24.0% 

Total 

5,159.6  124.04 

23.60 

266.56 

414.20  8.0% 

% of  Total  Area 

100%  2.4% 

0.4% 

5.2% 

8.0% 

Source:  County  and  Regional  Facts. 

MSU  Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Table 

25.  LIVESTOCK  INVENTORY  BY 

COUNTY 

1969 

1974 

Cattle  & 

Cattle 

i 

County 

Calves 

Chickens 

Calves 

Chickens 

Alger 

2,070 

4,750 

3,900 

8,700 

Baraga 

1,440 

770 

2,300 

4,200 

Delta 

6,720 

31,570 

12,100 

27,500 

Dickinson 

2,240 

520 

4,300 

1,900 

Iron 

1,310 

1,610 

2,600 

5,900 

Marquette 

1,250 

1,270 

2,400 

3,100 

Menominee 

12,020 

18,520 

21,500 

25,000 

Total 

27,050 

59,010 

49,100 

76,300 

Source:  1969 

- U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture  Michigan, 

U.  S.  Depart-  * 

1974  - Michigan  Agricultural  Statistics#  State  of 
Michigan,  Department  oi  Agriculture,  June  1975 
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Table  26.  LIVESTOCK  FEED  AND  HAY  PRODUCTION  - 1969 
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1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


it  unlikely  that  any  significant  change  has  occurred  within 
the  past  five  years.  Feed  and  hay  is  used  primarily  for 
local  (livestock)  consumption.  Production  in  the  Study  Area 
is  again  dominated  by  the  southern  portions  of  Menominee 
County,  and  secondarily  Delta  County. 

Table  27  summarizes  small  grain  production  in  the  Study  Area 
by  acreage  and  quality.  For  the  most  part,  the  same  char- 
acteristics associated  with  hay  and  feed  production  are 
apparent.  There  is  low  intensity  use  of  the  land  and  low 
per  acre  yields.  Menominee  County  dominates  the  regional 
production  followed  by  Delta  County. 

Also  produced  throughout  the  Study  Area  are  minor  eunounts  of 
eggs,  maple  syrup  and  dairy  products,  especially  cheese,  in 
Menominee  County.  Table  28  summarizes  the  total  value  of 
agricultural  production  estimated  for  the  Study  Area.  Hay, 
feed  and  related  livestock  production  dominate  the  figures, 
with  oats  and  corn  grain  of  secondary  importance.  The  per 
acre  production  yields  are  low  with  only  portions  of  Menominee 
County  producing  near  State-wide  average  yields. 

Forestry 

Logging  of  the  forests  in  the  Study  Area  represents  a sig- 
nificant commercial  activity.  Commercial  forest  use  is 
found  throughout  the  region  except  in  the  case  of  urban 
areas  which  are  surrounded  by  agriculture  and  inactive  land 
uses.  According  to  findings  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  about  50  percent  of  commercial  forest  lands  are 
well  stocked  with  sound  trees.  However,  the  quality  and 
composition  of  the  forest  varies  significantly  and  there  is 
little  evidence  of  intensive  management.  Forest  land  is 
dominated  by  a maple-birch  (northern  hardwood)  forest  type 
which  occupies  51  percent  of  the  region,  twice  the  area  of 
aspen,  the  second  most  extensive  forest  type.  Because  of 
the  high  value  products  associated  with  this  forest  type, 
northern  hardwoods  command  some  of  the  highest  stumpage 
prices  in  the  country.  This  ranks  the  forests  in  the  Study 
Area  among  the  Nation's  most  valuable.  In  addition,  there 
is  a continuing  increase  of  forest  stock. 

Table  29  provides  an  estimate  of  the  existing  volume  of 
forest,  in  commercial  terms,  which  exists  within  the  Study 
Area.  This  volume  is  fairly  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  area  and  represents  about  22%  of  the  total  State  hard- 
wood inventory  and  nearly  35%  of  the  softwood  inventory. 
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Table  27.  SMALL  GRAIN  PRODUCTION  - 1974 
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Table  28.  ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  AGRICULTURAL  VALUES  - 1974 

($000s) 
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Agriculture,  June,  1975 


Table  29.  ESTIMATE  VOLUMES  OF 

GROWING  STOCK 

AND  TIMBER, 

COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LAND 

Growing 

Stock 

Sawtimber 

County 

(Million  Cubic  Feet) 

(Million  Board  Feet) 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Alger 

155.4 

335.8 

430.6 

865.0 

Baraga 

163.9 

363.1 

543.7 

890.3 

Delta 

182.0 

275.2 

417.7 

556.2 

Dickinson 

142.2 

229.5 

457.9 

415.2 

Iron 

189.5 

401.8 

533.7 

795.6 

Marquette 

360.8 

579.1 

1,185.9 

1,339.6 

Menominee 

160.0 

249.4 

398.6 

532.2 

Total 

1^353.8 

2,433.9 

3,368.1 

5,393.2 

Total  State 

3,838.4 

11,186.6 

9,659.7 

24,074.0 

Region  as  % of 

State  35.2% 

21.8% 

34.9% 

22.4% 

Source:  U.S.  1 

Department  of  Agriculture,  U. 

S. 

Forest  Service 

North 

Central  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Research 

Note 

NC-50 

, Michigan's  Timber  Volume: 

1968,  St.  Paul, 

Minnesota . 

Table  30  summarizes  the  Study  Area  land  in  forest  as  a per- 
centage of  the  State  total.  While  forest  lands  cover  over 
86  percent  of  the  Study  Area,  less  than  one-half  of  this 
forest  land  is  considered  prime.  This  proportion  changes 
from  a low  of  30  percent  in  Marquette  County,  to  a high  of 
70  percent  in  Iron  County. 

Although  the  Study  Area  represents  only  14  percent  of  the 
entire  State,  it  contains  about  one  quarter  of  the  State's 
commercial  forest  land  and  over  one-third  of  the  prime 
forest  land. 
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Table  30.  VOLUME  OF  FOREST  LAND  BY  COUNTY  AND  AREA 
(Thousands  of  Acres) 


Total 

Commercial  Forest 

Prime 

Forest* 

County 

Area 

Area 

Area 

% 

Alger 

597.8 

535.9 

89.7% 

120 

20% 

Baraga 

592.4 

535.1 

90.3% 

355 

60% 

Delta 

769.3 

623.9 

81.1% 

75 

10% 

Dickinson 

510.2 

447.7 

87.7% 

255 

50% 

Iron 

780.2 

696.1 

89.2% 

545 

70% 

Marquette 

1,210.9 

1,097.1 

90.4% 

365 

30% 

Menominee 

698.8 

513.3 

73.4% 

210 

30% 

Total  Study  Area 

5,159.6 

4,449.1 

86.2% 

1,925 

37% 

Total  State 

36,492.1 

18,900.2 

51.8% 

5,475 

15% 

Study  Area  as 

% of  State 

14.1% 

23.5% 

35.2% 

* Estimates  based  on  Survey 

Soil  Conservation 

Service, 

USDA;  defined 

as  quality 

timber  of 

economic 

harvest 

value. 

Source:  County  and  Regional  Facts « Michigan  State  University 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  1972 
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Table  31  shows  price  data  for  Upper  Peninsula  forest  vol- 
umes and  it  is  evident  that  stumpage  prices  are  subject  to 
extreme  fluctuations.  Due  to  this  and  a general  lack  of 
harvest  data  for  the  Study  Area,  production  values  are  not 
estimated  in  this  report. 

Besides  providing  lumber  for  saw-timber  and  pulp,  commercial 
forest  land  has  many  other  uses.  These  uses  include  forms 
of  recreation  such  as  fishing,  hunting,  hiking,  cross- 
country skiing,  snowmobiling  on  logging  roads  and  camping  in 
either  primitive  or  develop^  facilities.  Additionally, 
commercial  forest  land  serves  as  a habitat  for  wildlife  and 
preserves  potential  mineral-bearing  areas  from  development. 
It  is  not  possible  to  place  a fixed  commercial  value  on  such 
intangible  but  essential  considerations. 

Tourism 


Tourism  and  recreation  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  constitute  a 
specific  Industry  within  the  category  of  resource  produc- 
tivity. Tourism  and  recreation  activities  are  predominately 
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Table  31. 

January  1973-July 

MICHIGAN  STATE  FOREST  VOLUMES  AND 
STUMPAGE  PRICES 

1974  Receipts  from  1973  and  1974  Permits 

Upper  Peninsula 

Product  and 

Net 

Average 

Base 

Species 

Volume 

Price 

Price  Range 

Sawlogs  - Million  Board 

Feet 

Aspen 

2,147 

4.53 

1.00-  20.00 

Basewood 

82 

17.35 

5.00-  60.00 

Beech 

414 

20.38 

5.00-  50.00 

Yellow  Birch 

389 

61.78 

5.00-160.00 

White  Birch 

470 

12.55 

2.00-  30.00 

Elm 

1,058 

12.55 

2.00-  50.00 

Hemlock 

203 

18.80 

4.00-  27.78 

Hard  Maple 

1,099 

48.25 

3.50-125.00 

Soft  Maple 

327 

21.69 

2.00-  60.00 

Jack  Pine 

106 

5.97 

1.00-  25.00 

Oak 

2 

18.73 

8.75-  30.00 

White  Pine 

1,603 

17.40 

5.00-  49.03 

Red  Pine 

741 

20.93 

5.00-  43.00 

Cedar 

500 

9.00 

1.00-  12.00 

Miscellaneous 

Hardwood 

841 

8.78 

.75-  26.51 

Pulpwood  - Cords 

Aspen 

55,741 

2.72 

.50-  8.04 

White  Birch 

3,754 

2.00 

.25-  7.72 

Hemlock 

2,361 

3.11 

.90-  4.50 

Jack  Pine 

24,720 

5.99 

.50-  11.16 

Oak 

4 

1.00 

1.00-  1.00 

White  Pine 

1,447 

3.19 

2.00-  7.68 

Red  Pine 

2,290 

4.78 

2.00-  10.04 

Cedar 

1,175 

2.47 

1.00-  6.52 

Balsam 

9,508 

3.66 

1.65-  9.21 

White  Spruce 

3,087 

6.90 

2.50-  12.43 

Black  Spruce 

2,328 

7.74 

3.00-  11.38 

Miscellaneous  Hardwood 

23,459 

1.36 

.25-  5.43 

i 

f. 


I 


I 


Miscellaneous  Products 
(Cords) 

Cedar  4,261  2.67  1.20>  3.00 

Source : State  of  Michigan,  Division  of  Natural  Resources  Lands 

Division,  Marquette,  Michigan 
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outdoor,  for  the  many  forests,  lakes  and  scenic  areas  pro- 
vide an  attractive  setting.  This  is  verified  by  the  season- 
ally large  influx  of  vacationers  who  come  to  the  region. 

Though  the  importance  of  the  industry  is  unquestionable, 
fully  reliable  information  on  its  magnitude  is  not  avail- 
able. The  region  lies  within  an  area  one  day's  drive  from 
40  to  50  million  people  in  the  nation's  industrial  heart- 
land, about  one-fourth  of  the  United  States  population. 

State  and  federal  parks  are  abundant  while  almost  all  cor- 
porate holdings  are  available  for  recreational  use  with  a 
high  proportion  of  small  private  ownerships  available  for 
varied  recreational  use.  Tourists  arrive  largely  by  auto- 
mobile and  over  90  percent  come  from  the  midwest.  Data 
presented  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Office  of  Planning  Services  shows  that  favored  activities  in 
terms  of  volume  of  activity  days  as  well  as  number  of  par- 
ticipants are  swimming  in  lakes,  picnicking,  fishing,  boat- 
ing and  canoeing,  camping,  hiking,  hunting,  nature  study  and 
snovmiobi  ling . 

Recent  economic  research  conducted  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity has  shown  that  tourism  within  the  Upper  Peninsula  in 
the  year  1972  generated  $227  million  in  tourist  volume.  This 
figure  was  based  on  an  analysis  on  the  4 percent  Michigan 
tax  on  commercial  accommodations  for  the  area  which  com- 
prised 9.7  percent  of  Michigan's  total  tourist  dollar  vol- 
ume. Testing  of  this  figure  using  alternative  methods 
(checks  of  commercial  accommodation  revenues)  shows  the 
dollar  estimate  to  be  reasonable.  Apportioning  47  percent 
of  the  $227  million  revenue  to  the  seven  county  Study  Area 
(47  percent  of  all  land  and  water  area  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula) shows  that  approximately  $107  million  in  tourist 
revenues  were  generated  in  the  Study  Area  for  the  year  1972. 
This  substantially  confirms  the  fact  that  tourism  and  recre- 
ation is  a major  industry  in  the  Study  Area  together  with 
mining  and  forestry  related  enterprises. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


Medical  Services 

The  Study  Area  does  not  have  the  complete  range  of  medical 
facilities  and  services  normally  found  in  major  urban  areas. 
Health  facilities  are  scattered  throughout  the  region  and  no 
comprehensive  regional  health  center  exists. 

As  shown  in  Table  32,  the  Study  Area  is  served  by  11  hos- 
pitals offering  1,091  beds,  or  one  bed  per  174  persons. 
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Medical  doctors  per  1,000  persons  are  coraputed  at  .80  com- 
pared with  1.460  statewide,  less  than  half  the  1970  national 
average  of  1.644.  This  ratio  means  that  approximately  160 
medical  doctors  are  needed  to  provide  adequate  service.  A 
similar  situation  prevails  for  other  medical  personnel 
including  nurses  and  medical  specialists. 

The  physician  per  1,000  population  ratio  is  particularly  low 
in  Alger,  Delta,  Iron  and  Menominee  Counties.  Many  cases 
requiring  a specialist's  care  are  sent  out  of  the  region  to 
Duluth,  Green  Bay  and  at  times  to  Chicago  and  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Table  32  shows  that  each  coxuity  in  the  Study  Area  is  served 
by  at  least  one  hospital  with  a minimum  licensed  bed  capac- 
ity of  34.  The  persons-per-bed  average  in  the  Study  Area  is 
174,  substantially  below  the  statewide  average  of  about  220 
persons  per  bed.  Hospitals  and  medical  facilities  are 
located  in  the  larger  towns  with  50  percent  of  the  total 
beds  contained  in  the  three  Marquette  County  hospitals.  The 
service  area  of  Marquette  County's  hospitals  extends  into 
adjacent  counties  as  the  facilities  in  Marquette  serve  as  a 
referral  center  for  specialized  services. 

The  Western  Upper  Peninsula  Economic  Development  District 
reports  that  throughout  its  planning  area,  including  Baraga 
and  Iron  Coxintles,  hospital  beds  are  on  the  average  88 
percent  occupied  and  that  in  Baraga  County,  beds  are  norm- 
ally 97  percent  occupied,  the  highest  rating  in  the  State. 

In  view  of  the  higher  persons  per  bed  counts  in  other  coun- 
ties, it  can  be  expected  that  bed  occupancy  rates  will 
remain  on  a high  level  throughout  the  Study  Area. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  facilities  shown  in  Table  32,  K. 
I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base  maintains  a 50  bed  hospital  serving 
Air  Force  personnel.  Like  other  hospitals  in  the  region  it 
offers  services  in  general  therapy,  internal  medicine, 
obstetrics-gynecology,  orthopedics  and  pediatrics.  Ancil- 
lary services  include  a clinical  laboratory,  pharmacy, 
physical  therapy  and  diagnostic  roentgenology. 

Table  33  provides  a summary  listing  of  other  health  care 
facilities  located  throughout  the  Study  Area.  Nursing  care 
facilities  and  homes  for  the  aged  are  distinguished  from 
hospitals  through  the  services  they  provide.  For  exeunple,  a 
hospital  is  defined  by  Michigan  Public  Acts  17  (1968),  as  an 
establishment  offering  in-patient  services  for  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  overnight  care  of  persons  with  conditions 
requiring  the  direction  of  licensed  physicians.  The  Act 
authorizes  clear  differentiation  between  the  intensive  care 
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Table  33.  NURSING  CARE  FACILITIES  AND  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED 
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expected  in  hospitals  and  that  which  is  expected  in  extended 
care  facilities.  For  example,  a nursing  home  is  defined  as 
an  institution  other  than  a hospital  functioning  for  the 
nursing  of  individuals  for  periods  of  more  than  24  hours.  A 
county  medical  care  facility  (CMCF)  is  a county  owned  and 
operated  facility  which  provides  nursing  care.  A hospital 
long-term  care  unit  (HLTU)  is  a separate  unit  of  a hospital 
which  is  designed,  equipped  and  staffed  to  provide  nursing 
care  for  in-patients  who  are  suffering  from  chronic  disease 
or  who  are  convalescing.  A home  for  the  aged  is  defined  as 
an  establishment  other  than  a hospital,  hotel  or  nursing 
facility  which  provides  room  and  board  to  nontransient 
individuals  65  years  of  age  or  older.  Their  purpose  is  to 
provide  supervised  personal  care  for  elderly  persons  who  do 
not  need  organized  nursing  care.  Where  any  of  the  above 
facilities  occur  within  a single  institution,  each  unit  is 
licensed  separately. 

Of  principal  concern  with  respect  to  long-term  care  facil- 
ities is  the  fact  that  over  one-third  of  the  beds  do  not 
conform  to  Federal  and  State  regulations.  The  State  Health 
Facilities  Plan  indicates  that  all  beds  will  be  modernized 
to  meet  Federal  and  State  standards. 

Ambulance  service  is  provided  by  23  public  or  commercial 
ambulance  services  with  a total  of  34  licensed  vehicles.  It 
is  estimated  that  25  of  these  vehicles  normally  operate 
solely  within  the  Study  Area  and  an  examination  of  service 
location  indicates  a reasonably  comprehensive  coverage  of 
all  but  the  predominantly  rural  areas  of  each  county. 
Response  time  data  on  ambulance  service  is  not  available. 

Air  ambulance  service  to  the  Study  Area  originates  in  Hough- 
ton County,  the  Lower  Peninsula  and  outlying  regions. 

Education 

Public  Schools 

As  shown  in  Figure  4,  all  school  facilities  in  the  Study 
Area  are  organized  into  school  districts.  (Enrollments  for 
each  district  for  the  school  year  1974-1975  are  shown  in 
Table  35.)  The  principal  justification  for  the  configura- 
tion of  school  districts  is  to  provide  an  equalized  tax  base 
and  to  facilitate  communication  between  district  adminis- 
trators and  the  public. 
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Table  34 . 

AMBULANCES  LICENSED  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1975 

Active 

Service* 

County 

Licenses 

Area 

Station 

Alger 

2 

08 

Muni sing 

2 

09 

Grand  Marais 

Baraga 

2 

06 

Baraga 

Delta 

1 

07 

Garden 

4 

03 

Escanaba  (3) /Rock  (1) 

Dickinson 

4 

05 

Foster  City  (1) 
Iron  Mountain  (2) 
Sagola  (1) 

Iron 

4 

02 

Iron  River  (2) 
Crystal  Falls  (2) 

Marquette 

10 

01 

Gwinn  (2),  Ishpeming  (2) 
Big  Bay  (1) 

Republic  (1)  Palmer  (1) 
Marquette  (3) 

Menominee 

1 

13 

Stephenson 

4 

05 

Menominee  (1) 
Marinette  (1) 
Hermans vi lie  (1) 
Faithorn  (1) 

Source:  Inventory  of  Ambulances  in 

Michigan,  September  30,  1975; 

Michigan  Department  of  Publ 

ic  Health 

* Refer  to 

Figure  3,  page 

62 
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Table  35.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MEMBERSHIP 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  1974-1975 


School  District  K-12  Membership 

Alger  County 


Au  Train  Township 

65 

Burt  Township 

147 

Mathias  Township 

172 

Munising 

1,519 

Rock  River-Limestone  Township 

447 

2,350 

Baraga  County 

Arvon  Township 

39 

Baraga  Township 

831 

Covington 
L'Anse  Township 

140 

1,103 

■ 

2,113 

Delta  County 

Baldwin  Township 

221 

Bark  River  Harris 

874 

Big  Bay  de  Noc 

607 

Escanaba  Area 

5,281 

Gladstone 

2,454 

Rapid  River 

647 

Rock 

309 

10,393 

Dickinson  County 

Breitung  Township 

2,778 

Iron  Mountain  City 

1,702 

North  Dickinson  County 

507 

Norway-Vulcan 

972 

5,959 


Table  35  (continued) 
School  District 


K~12  Membership 


Iron  County 


Forest  Park 

941 

West  Iron  County 

2,029 

2,970 

Marquette  County 

Gwinn  Area 

3,334 

Ishpeming 

1,839 

Marquette  City 

5,316 

Marquette  Township 

189 

Negaunee 

2,062 

Nice 

1,664 

Powell  Township 

73 

Reptiblic-Mlchlgainme 

466 

Sands  Township 

48 

Hells  Toimshlp 

66 

15,057 

Menominee  County 

Carney-Nadeau 

372 

Menominee  Area 

3,053 

North-Central  Area 

865 

Stephenson  Area 

1,330 

5,620 


Source t 1974-1975  Constltuwt  School  District  Data; 

School  Management  Services,  Miciilgan  Department 
of  Education. 


The  range  of  available  public  schools  and  their  size  varies 
enormously  throughout  the  Study  Area.  Marquette  City  school 
district  has  the  largest  membership  and  operates  four  ele- 
mentary schools,  one  junior  high  and  one  high  school. 
Conversely,  Sand  Townships  district  (Marquette  County) 
operates  a single  school  in  a wood  frame  structure  of  early 
vintage  as  a K-3  system.  In  areas  where  settlements  are 
widely  spaced,  students  must  conmute  long  distances,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  high  schools  which  are  fewer  in 
ntimber  than  elementary  sch^ls. 
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Relative  to  the  disposition  of  existing  facilities,  a few 
statistics  are  available  for  Marquette  County.  Table  36 
points  out  in  a rough  way  the  wide  variance  in  facilities  in 
each  of  the  districts. 
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Table  36.  CLASSROOM  FACILITIES  BY  DISTRICT,  1972-1973 
MARQUETTE.  COUNTY 


Elementary  Secondary 


District 

Classrooms 

Students 

Ratio 

Classrooms 

Students 

Ratio 

Gwinn  Area 

105 

2,726 

25.9 

32 

936 

29.25 

Ishpeming 

36 

1,247 

34.6 

56 

900 

16.0 

Marquette  City 

79 

1,826 

23.1 

140 

2,969 

21.2 

Marquette 

Township 

10 

233 

23.3 

Negaunee 

36 

929 

25.8 

42 

955 

22.7 

Nice 

37 

835 

22.5 

31 

548 

17.6 

Powell 

Tomship 

6 

71 

11.8 

Republic- 

Michigamne 

9 

230 

25.5 

12 

261 

21.8 

Sands  Township 

1 

27 

27.0 

— 

— 

— 

Wells  Township 

3 

49 

16.3 

— 

— 

— 

Source:  Marquette  County  Comprehensive  Plant  1975; 

Marquette  County  Planning  Comnission 


At  the  elementary  level,  the  pupil/classroom  ratio  varies 
from  11.8  in  Powell  Township  to  34.6  in  Ishpeming.  A ratio 
of  20  to  25  is  the  generally  accepted  optimum.  Hence,  only 
Ishpeming  is  substantially  higher  and  only  Wells  and  Powell 
are  substantially  below  the  optimvun.  At  the  high  school 
level,  the  optimum  ratio  is  generally  less  because  of  the 
more  specialized  facilities  required  such  as  laboratories. 
Negaunee's  ratio  is  somewhat  high,  and  Gwlnn's  is  extremely 
high. 

While  Marquette  County's  student  enrollment  is  the  largest 
in  the  Study  Area,  (Table  35),  Alger's  is  among  the  lowest. 

A review  of  Alger  County's  pupil/classroo:^  ratio  suggests 
that  most  facilities  in  the  County  are  under-mtilized  re- 
flecting the  overall  gradual  decline  in  county  population  in 
previous  decades.  Generally,  where  student  menbershlps  are 
high  in  a district,  pressxires  for  additional  classroom 
facilities  are  apt  to  be  high  also. 
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Table  37.  CLASSROOM  FACILITIES  BY  DISTRICT,  1972-1973 

ALGER  COUNTY 


District 

Elementary 
Classrooms  Students 

Ratio 

Secondary 

Classrooms  Students 

Ratio 

Au  Train 

Township 

4 

66 

16.5 

— 

— 

— 

Burt  Tovmship 

5 

56 

11.2 

8 

55 

6.9 

Mathias 

4 

64 

16 

8 

102 

12.8 

Munising 

— 

799 

— 

— 

793 

— 

Rock  River- 

Limestone 

Township 

9 

209 

23.2 

10 

208 

20.8 

Source : Alger  County  Comprehensive  Plan,  1975; 

Alger  County  Plamning  Commission 


In  the  past,  student  membership  has  fluctuated  slightly  each 
year  throughout  the  districts.  Membership  fluctuations  are 
attributed  by  local  planning  officials  to  intracounty  popu- 
lation shifts  in  response  to  changing  employment  and  econ- 
omic opportunities.  For  exeunple,  enrollment  in  the  Negaunee 
School  District  is  likely  to  increase  if  iron  mining  has  the 
positive  impact  on  employment  that  is  currently  anticipated. 
Throughout  the  Study  Area^  however,  stable  to  slightly 
declining  enrollments  are  expected  to  the  year  1980. 

The  cost  of  providing  school  facilities  is  to  a great  extent 
reliant  on  the  scale  of  district  operations.  Fewer  students 
per  facility  indicate  higher  per  pupil  costs.  Administra- 
tive costs  and  physical  plant  costs  are  fixed  costs  which 
all  districts  must  bear  regardless  of  their  size. 

Per  pupil  costs  vary  significantly  between  districts.  For 
example,  in  Marquette  County  (1973),  for  those  districts 
operating  K-12  programs,  costs  ranged  from  $726  in  Ishp^lng 
(2,357  students),  to  $1,065  in  Republic-Michig«unme  (490 
students) . State  equalized  valuations  by  district  also  vary 
widely  with  the  higher  valuations  normally  assigned  to  those 
districts  with  the  greater  nximber  of  students. 

Funds  for  the  operation  of  schools  are  drawn  from  local 
property  taxes  and  State  and  Federal  aid.  There  has  been 
considerable  public  discussion  of  various  schemes  designed 
to  restructure  the  system  of  financing.  Property  tax  payers 
find  that  about  the  only  avenue  available  for  them  to  ex- 
press their  discontent  with  increasing  taxes  is  at  the  polls 
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regarding  new  school  construction.  Consequently » budgets 
are  slim  and  new  construction  is  rare.  Many  school  build- 
ings are  old,  and  their  potential  replacements  are  fre- 
quently put  off  for  future  consideration.  The  one-room 
schoolhouse  is  still  prevalent  on  the  fringes  of  major 
population  centers  and  several  grades  in  one  classroom, 
under  one  teacher,  is  not  an  unusual  situation.  For  the 
immediate  future,  it  appears  that  revenue  sources  will 
remain  the  same  with  facility  programming  and  district 
consolidation  contining  to  be  made  locally  by  elected  Boards 
of  Education. 

Parochial  Schools 

Parochial  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  many  of  the 
same  characteristics  and  problems  as  the  public  institu- 
tions. Although  little  information  is  available  on  the 
subject,  financial  support  is  a primary  concern  in  most 
Instances  and  some  schools  have  closed  as  a result  of  the 
financial  burden,  adding  to  enrollment  in  the  public  facil- 
ities. 

Higher  Education 

The  Study  Area  is  served  directly  by  two  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Bay  de  Noc  Community  College  is  a two  year 
college  located  in  Escanaba  whose  students  are  primarily 
residents  of  Delta  and  neighboring  counties.  Northern 
Michigan  University  is  a four  year  university  located  in 
Marquette  offering  baccalaureate  and  graduate  programs 
through  the  Ph.D.  (Located  outside  the  Study  Area  and 
serving  the  region  are  two  four-year  institutions:  the 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Marinette,  and  Michigan  Techno- 
logical University  in  the  City  of  Houghton,  Houghton  County. 
Michigan  Tech  emphasizes  curricula  in  the  engineering  fields 
and  listed  a 1973  opening  fall  enrollment  of  4,975.) 

The  curriculum  at  Bay  de  Noc  provides  for  either  transfer 
credits  in  most  fields  of  study  or  for  a two  year  course 
leading  directly  to  an  Associate  Degree.  Northern  Michigan 
University  provides  a liberal  arts  oriented  program  with 
major  fields  of  study  in  business,  science,  nursing  and  edu- 
cation. The  university  supplies  most  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  throughout  the  Upper  Peninsula 
and  maintains  a Public  Services  Division  providing  education 
services  to  Upper  Peninsula  communities.  Northern  Michigan 
University  also  has  a resident  center  for  college  credit  in 
the  Iron  Mountain-Klngsford  area. 
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Table  38.  OPENING  FALL  ENROLLMENT  IN 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
BY  INSTITUTION,  1973 


Men  Women 


Institution  & City 

Full-time 

Part-tim 

Full-time  Part-time 

Northern  Michigan 
University,  Marquette 

3,304 

933 

2,988 

983 

Bay  de  Noc  Community 
College,  Esceuiaba 

245 

236 

170 

180 

Institution  & City 

Total 

Full-tisw  Part-time 

Total 

Northern  Michigan 
University,  Marquette 

6,292 

1,916 

8,208 

Bay  de  Noc  Community 
College,  Escanaba 

415 

416 

831 

9,039 


Source : Michigan  Statlatlcal  Abstract,  1974 i 

Graduate  school  of  Business  Administration, 
Michigan  State  University 


Michigan  State  University  resources  are  available  in  the 
Study  Area.  Prograrts  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  4-H 
and  youth,  natural  resource  development  and  marketing  are 
available  through  i ts  Extension  Center  at  Marquette  and 
other  offices  in  each  of  the  counties.  Services  from  the 
Michigan  State  University  colleges  of  business,  engineering 
and  others  are  available  through  the  Continuing  Education 
Division  at  the  Marquette  Extension  Center.  The  Extension 
Service  is  supported  by  Federal,  State  and  local  government. 

These  educational  institutions  provide  an  important  source 
of  funds  to  the  economy  of  the  area  resulting  from  the 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  and  payments  to  employees. 

Of  equal  importaL~«  Ls  student  spending  within  the  com- 
munities for  supplies  and  services  and  additional  funds 
stimulated  from  visitors,  conferences,  summer  Institutes  and 
research  projects. 
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Vocational  Training 


There  are  no  clear-cut  respvonaibilities  for  vocational 
training  between  the  local  school  districts.  Bay  de  Noc 
College,  Northern  Michigan  University  and  the  industries 
that  need  skilled  workers.  Vocational  training  is  limited 
to  the  few  courses  provided  through  four  year  high  schools, 
the  conmunity  college  and  Northern  Michigan  University. 

Northern  Michigan  University  has  maintained  an  area  training 
school  for  vocational  training  since  1962.  For  the  most 
part,  cooperation  of  business  and  industry  with  the  high 
schools  has  provided  vocational  education  prograuns  in  agri- 
culture, trade  and  industrial  education. 

Fire  Protection 

Status  and  Services 

Within  the  Study  Area,  each  of  the  principal  cities  has  a 
fire  department.  The  equipment  found  in  each  city  varies, 
with  the  smaller  cities  having  less  equipment.  Accordingly, 
annual  budgets  for  fire  protection  are  low  and  vary  from 
$15,000  in  Alger  Coxinty  to  $75,000  in  Marquette  County. 

Most  of  this  money  is  used  for  fire  suppression  rather  than 
fire  prevention. 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  fire  protection  in  the  townships 
varies  greatly  with  seemingly  no  correlation  between  expen- 
ditures and  fire  protection  insurance  ratings.  In  Marquette 
County,  for  exeunple,  both  Republic  and  Richmond  Townships 
have  an  undesirable  insurance  service  rating  of  class  nine, 
but  Republic  budgets  about  $1.60  per  capita  annually  while 
Richmond  budgets  over  $10.50  annually. 

The  rating  system,  established  and  administered  by  the 
Insurance  Services  Organization  is  the  most  widely  used 
method  of  determining  the  adequacy  of  fire  protection  for  an 
area.  The  ratings  range  from  one  to  ten  with  a number  one 
rating  being  the  best  obtainable.  Insurance  Services  Fire 
Ratings  are  used  by  all  insurance  companies  when  pricing 
Insurance  policies  using  52  criteria  under  four  general 
categories: 

o water  supply,  39  percent 
o fire  department,  39  percent 

o fire  service  communication,  9 percent 

o fire  safety  control,  13  percent 

Table  39  shows  the  listing  of  Marquette,  Alger  and  Delta 
County  communities  and  their  established  fire  protection 
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ratings.  All  communities  and  areas  not  listed  in  these 
counties  are  given  a class  ten  rating. 


# 


Table  39.  COMMUNITY  FIRE  PROTECTION  RATING 
BY  INSURANCE  SERVICES  OFFICE 


Location 

Alger  County 

Burt  Township 
Chatham 
Muni sing 

Delta  County 

Bark  River 

Bark  River  Township 

Escanaba  City 

Gladstone 

Kipling 

Masonville  City  and  Township 
Nahma  City  and  Township 
Rapid  River 
Schaffer 

Marquette  County 
Austin 

Chocolay  Township 
Forsyth  Township 
Gwinn 
Harvey 

Ishpeming  City 
Ishpeming  Township 
Marquette  City 
National  Mine 
Negaunee  City 
New  Swanzy 
North  Lake 
Palmer 
Princeton 
Republic 

Republic  Township 
Richmond  Township 
Sawyer  Air  Force  Base 
Tllden  Township 


Rating 


9 

9 

7 


9 

9 

6 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

9 

6 

9 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

5 

9 


4 


'•^'November  1,  1972 
November  1,  1974 


Source : Marquette  County  Comprehersive  Plan,  1975; 
Marquette  County  Planning  Commission 

Alger  County  Comprehensive  Plan > 1975; 
Alger  County  Planning  Commission 

Delta  County  Comprehensive  Plan,  1974; 
Delta  County  Planning  Commission 


The  ratings  given  most  communities  shown  in  Table  39  are 
poor.  Protection  ratings  throughout  other  counties  in  the 
Study  Area  are  apt  to  be  poor  also,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  rural  fire  department  service  can  be  minimal 
where  long  distances  are  involved. 

Because  of  the  large  geographic  area  to  be  served  and  frag- 
mented settlement  pattern,  high  levels  of  fire  protection  in 
rural  areas  using  conventional  techniques  are  difficult  to 
achieve.  Fire  protection  has  largely  been  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  townships  and  cities.  Suppression  plans  that 
have  been  devised  have  resulted  in  adequate  protection  for 
the  larger  cities,  but  little  to  none  for  some  rural  set- 
tlements. A balanced  program  of  fire  loss  management  is 
needed  involving  prevention  as  well  as  suppression. 

f 

The  Central  Upper  Peninsula  Planning  and  Development  Dis- 
trict points  out  the  following  facts  in  District  fire  pro- 
tection. 

o Fire  protection  planning  needs  to  be  coordinated  with 
other  community  planning  progreuns. 

o Public  education  about  fire  has  been  cited  as  the 

single  activity  with  the  greatest  potential  for  re- 
ducing losses. 

o Little  money  is  spent  on  fire  prevention. 

o A Federal  study  indicated  that  if  all  rural  homes  had 
early  warning  fire  detectors,  rural  fire  deaths  would 
decline  by  as  much  as  75  percent. 

o There  are  few  or  no  women  volunteer  fire  fighters. 

Because  a fire  department's  role  also  includes  educa- 
tion and  inspection,  a new  source  of  volunteers  could 
be  tapped. 
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Agreements 


Cooperation  for  fire  protection  between  local  units  of 
government  is  wide  spread  and  there  has  not  been  an  accurate 
study  done  that  determines  the  actual  economies  of  scale 
involved  in  consolidation  or  cooperation. 

In  Marquette  County,  K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base  has  signed 
mutual  aid  agreements  with  the  following:  Marquette  City, 

Negaunee  City,  Ishpeming  City,  Skandia  Township,  West  Branch 
Township,  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
agreement  formalizes  responsibility  and  authorizes  the  Base 
Fire  Chief  to  act  on  calls  he  receives.  The  local  unit 
which  has  the  fire  is  in  charge  at  the  fire  site.  Assis- 
tance is  provided  to  other  governmental  units  without  the 
signed  Mutual  Aid  Agreements  but  the  Base  Fire  Chief  must 
check  with  the  Base  Commander  first.  Base  equipment  avail- 
able to  local  units  consists  of: 

o one  500  gpm  pumper  with  400  gallon  water  tank 

o one  750  gpm  pumper  with  300  gallon  water  tank 

o two  1,500  gallon  tankers 

o one  5,000  gallon  semi  with  500  gpm  pump 
o 80  man  fire  fighting  staff 

The  State  Prison  at  Marquette  has  unwritten  mutual  aid 
agreements  with  the  City  of  Marquette  and  Chocolay  Township. 
The  prison  equipment  includes  one  pumper  of  500  gallon 
capacity  and  one  tanker  of  1,000  gallon  capacity.  There  are 
two  employees  in  charge  of  fire  control  and  they  have  four 
inmates  that  assist. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  two  types 
of  field  offices  in  Marquette  County  which  can  provide  fire 
assistance.  Their  Regional  Field  office,  which  has  men  and 
equipment  assigned  to  cover  the  entire  Upper  Peninsula  as 
the  need  arises,  is  based  at  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  south 
of  Marquette.  In  addition,  there  are  four  district  field 
stations  with  smaller  areas  and  less  men  and  equipment. 

These  Marquette  County  stations  are  based  at  Gwinn,  Cham- 
pion, Big  Bay,  and  the  State  Fish  Hatchery. 

o The  Regional  Field  office  has  a plane  and  a heli- 
copter. Both  are  kept  at  Marquette  County  Airport  and 
serve  as  spotters  for  fire  and  the  transportation  of 
men  and  equipment.  There  are  three  full-time  fire 
personnel  on  duty  with  the  back  up  support  of  seven 
other  personnel.  The  fire  equipment  at  this  station, 
ready  for  duty  anywhere  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  in- 
cludes the  following: 
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-one  large  4x4  pumper 
-one  small  4x4  pumper 

-one  John  Deere  450  caterpillar  plow  unit 
-two  D-7  bulldozers 
-one  5‘,  000  gallon  tanker 

-one  Chrysler  Heil  high  volume  pump  on  trailer 
(used  on  muck  fires  to  flood  an  area) 

All  of  these  units  have  radio  but  only  for  communi- 
cation among  other  DNR  units.  The  State  Police  mon- 
itors their  frequency  and  assists  when  called. 

o The  District  Field  Station,  south  of  Marquette  at  the 
State  Fish  Hatchery,  has  four  full-time  employees  at 
the  station.  They  all  serve  as  fire  fighters  when  a 
call  is  received.  Their  equipment,  also  radio  equip- 
ped, includes  one  large  4x4  pumper,  one  small  4x4 
pumper,  and  a John  Deere  350  caterpillar  plow  unit. 

o Gwinn's  field  station  has  six  full-time  employees  which 
serve  as  the  fire  teeun.  The  equipment  here  includes  a 
large  4x4  pumper,  a small  4x4  pumper,  a John  Deere 
caterpillar  plow,  a 1,200  gallon  tanker  with  portable 
pump  attached  and  a D-6  bulldozer. 

o Champion  is  a two  man  station  that  has  a John  Deere 
caterpillar  plow  and  a large  4x4  pumper  with  fire 
plow  attached. 

o Another  small  station  is  the  Big  Bay  unit  with  one 

full-time  man.  His  equipment  is  a John  Deere  cater- 
pillar plow,  a large  4x4  pvunper  and  a portable  pump 
unit. 

Besides  these  field  office  personnel  and  equipment,  the  DNR 
helps  interested  units  of  government  obtain  government  sur- 
plus 4 X 4s,  6 X 6s  and  jeeps  for  conversion  into  fire 
fighting  equipment.  Under  this  agreement,  the  townships 
house  and  maintain  the  vehicles  and  agree  to  cooperate  on 
any  fire  in  their  respective  areas.  In  turn,  the  DNR  agrees 
to  assist,  when  needed,  with  any  equipment  it  can  spare. 
Units  with  such  equipment  in  Marquette  County  are  the  town- 
ships of  Chocolay,  Sands,  Ishpeming,  Champion,  Michigamme, 
Forsyth,  Powell,  Richmond,  Wells,  and  the  Marquette  Branch 
Prison.  In  Delta  County,  units  with  equipment  are  the 
townships  of  Garden,  Bark  River,  Maple  Ridge  and  Fayette 
State  Park. 

o Not  mentioned  above  is  the  Escanaba  Regional  Office 
serving  Delta  County  with  a 4 x 4 pumper,  John  Deere 
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caterpillar  plow.  International  tractor  with  2,000 
gallon  semi-trailor  and  pump.  International  tractor 
plow  unit  and  other  equipment. 

In  Alger  County,  the  City  of  Munising  has  a mutual  aid 
agreement  with  Munising  Townships  and  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Munising  also  provides  fire  suppression 
services  to  Grand  Island  and  Au  Train  Townships  on  a con- 
tractural/per  fire  basis.  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore 
in  north  Alger  County  has  no  formal  agreements  with  local 
units  of  government  and  has  minimal  fire  assist  capabili- 
ties. However,  its  portable  tank  on  a 4 x 4 truck  is  avail- 
able to  those  who  need  assistance  during  the  summer  months. 
For  major  fire  situations,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  from 
Munising  is  called  in  for  assistance. 

The  Forest  Service  fire  team  and  equipment  is  available  to 
fight  any  forest  fires  occurring  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Hiawatha  National  Forest  whether  the  fire  is  on  State, 
Federal  or  local  land.  The  fire  teeun  is  also  used  outside 
the  natural  forest  boundaries  when  severe  fires  exist  or 
threaten  to  expand  into  the  national  forest.  As  a condition 
of  employment,  all  Forest  Service  personnel  are  required  to 
be  involved  in  fire  control  when  needed.  A total  of  sixty 
people  in  Escanaba  (Delta  Coxinty)  , Rapid  River  (Delta  Coun- 
ty) , Munising  (Alger  County) , and  Manistique  (Schoolcraft 
County)  are  considered  qualified  for  fire  control  duties. 
These  people  have  experience  and/or  training  in  the  various 
functions  of  fire  control.  In  addition  to  the  regular  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  staff,  temporary  employees  ranging  from  1 to 
100  or  more  are  hired  during  the  fire  season,  depending  on 
severity  of  conditions. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  team  is  not  equipped  or  trained  to 
suppress  structural  fires.  There  is  only  one  formal  agree- 
ment established  with  the  Forest  Service  and  that  is  with 
the  Michigan  DNR.  Obtaining  formal  agreements  with  other 
units  of  government  is  presently  being  considered  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

An  additional  service  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
is  that  of  spotter  airplanes.  During  high  fire  danger 
periods,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  contracts  with  a private 
pilot  to  survey  the  National  Forest  for  fires.  Fire  tower 
lookouts  are  no  longer  used. 

Police  Protection 


Police  protection  services  to  be  found  in  the  Study  Area  are 
representative  of  those  normally  existing  in  rural  regions 
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of  the  United  States.  Protection  services  are  characterized 
by  three  basic  elements;  (1)  there  is  a bare  minimum  of 
financial  support;  (2)  protection  services  must  cover  a wide 
geographic  area;  (3)  facilities  are  few  in  number  and  per- 
sonnel must  serve  a relatively  sparse  population. 

Police  protection  and  law  enforcement  in  the  region  is 
carried  out  by  five  separate  levels  of  government;  (1)  the 
Federal  government,  (F.B.I.,  K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  U.  S.  Postal 
Inspectors,  U.  S.  Marshalls);  (2)  the  State  of  Michigan 
(Michigan  State  Police);  (3)  the  County  (sheriff's  depart- 
ment); (4)  the  city  police;  and  (5)  the  township  police. 

This  report  will  address  police  protection  as  provided  by 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

Since  sizes  of  the  individual  police  agencies  in  the  Study 
Area  are  small,  specialization  of  tasks  seldom  occurs  and 
each  patrol  officer  can  be  characterized  as  a generalist. 

The  magnitude  and  incidence  of  crime  in  the  region  does  not 
approach  that  of  many  of  the  major  cities  of  the  nation. 

The  most  common  crimes  are  burglary,  larceny  and  auto  theft. 

All  of  the  seven  counties  of  the  Study  Area  have  full-time 
police  officers.  However,  as  will  be  shown,  the  number  of 
officers  per  thousand  population  has  characteristically  re- 
mained below  State  and  national  averages.  Excluding  all 
State  police,  the  mean  annual  police  costs  per  capita  by 
county  ranged  from  $2.85  to  $4.04,  substantially  below  the 
$14.28  per  capita  cost  for  the  State  as  a whole.  Central 
Upper  Peninsula  Planning  and  Development  Region  data  in- 
dicate that  additional  police  needs  include  more  in-service 
training  and  better  facilities  and  equipment  (other  than 
patrol  vehicles) . 

Michigan  State  Police 

Michigan  State  Police  have  the  authority  to  enforce  all 
State  laws,  and  by  a recent  Attorney  General's  opinion,  also 
have  the  authority  to  enforce  all  local  ordinances. 

Within  the  Study  Area  there  are  seven  State  Police  posts, 
one  in  each  county  of  the  Study  Area.  In  addition  to  the 
seven  posts,  the  8th  District  includes  the  entire  Upper 
Peninsula. 

Besides  housing  district  headquarters,  the  State  Police 
facility  at  Negaunee  contains  the  State  Police  satellite 
crisM  laboratory,  providing  a variety  of  crime  analysis 
services  to  the  State  Police  and  to  local  police  agencies 


requesting  laboratory  services.  The  services  include  fire- 
arms identification,  tool  marking  identification  and  latent 
print  identification. 

There  are  currently  129  sworn  State  Police  personnel  at  the 
seven  posts  and  15  nonsworn  personnel.  The  average  post 
consists  of  one  lieutenant  as  post  commander,  four  uniformed 
sergeants  in  charge  of  individual  shifts  and  nine  troopers 
who  perform  patrol  duties,  criminal  complaint  investigation, 
traffic  enforcement,  accident  investigation,  dispatching, 
crime  prevention,  juvenile  complaint  investigation  and  other 
patrol  duties.  The  average  number  of  partol  vehicles  per 
post  is  five,  which  is  more  than  adequate,  since  the  per 
post  maximum  number  of  vehicles  in  use  at  one  time  is  two. 

In  addition,  each  post  has  access  to  helicopters  and  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  at  the  Eas'*-  Lansing  headquarters. 

The  jurisdiction  of  State  Police  posts  typically  extends 
beyond  county  boundaries.  -scause  of  public  confidence  in 
the  Michigan  State  Police,  many  people  living  in  remote  or 
rural  areas  have  come  to  rely  on  the  State  Police  to  answer 
their  police  service  needs. 

County  Sheriff  Departments 

There  are  seven  county  sheriff  departments  in  the  Study 
Area,  one  located  at  each  county  seat  as  required  by  the 
Michigan  Constitution.  The  sheriff  of  each  county  is  an 
elected  official  with  a two-year  term.  The  qualifications 
for  office  require  no  more  than  U.  S.  citizenship,  county 
residency,  voter  registration  and  that  the  candidate  be  no 
less  than  18  years  of  age. 

The  county  sheriff  has  four  major  responsibilities  as  re- 
quired by  law:  (1)  to  appoint  an  undersheriff  and  deputies; 

(2)  to  preserve  order  in  circuit  court;  (3)  to  enforce  State 
laws  and  county  ordinances  within  the  county;  (4)  to  admin- 
ister and  operate  a county  jail,  if  one  exists. 

There  are  currently  83  full-time  personnel  (including  dep- 
uties) employed  by  county  sheriff  departments  and  45  part- 
time  personnel.  The  sheriff  departments  also  maintain  a 
staff  of  72  reserve  officers  throughout  the  Study  Area. 

In  1972,  the  average  number  of  full-time  sheriff  deputies 
Statewide  was  26.9  per  county.  The  1974  average  for  the 
entire  15  county  region  was  42.  Additionally,  most  of  the 
part-time  and  reserve  force  personnel  in  the  Study  Area  have 
not  attended  the  required  Michigan  Law  Enforcement  Officers' 
Basic  Recruit  School,  seriously  limiting  the  law  enforcement 
authority  of  sheriff  department  personnel. 
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The  types  of  vehicles  utilized  by  sheriff  departments  range 
from  patrol  cars  to  snowmobiles,  and  range  widely  throughout 
the  counties  as  to  their  number.  Dickinson  County  maintains 
four  patrol  cars,  two  boats,  two  snowmobiles  and  one  rescue 
wagon  for  a total  of  nine  vehicles.  Delta  County  maintains 
two  patrol  cars  and  one  animal  control  vehicle,  for  a total 
of  three  vehicles.  The  Delta  County  Sheriff  Department  does 
not  have  a boat,  even  though  the  county  has  162  miles  of 
shoreline  and  the  Department  is  mandated  by  law  to  try  to 
recover  drowned  bodies. 

Since  the  taxpayers  provide  the  money  to  operate  county 
government,  it  is  up  to  them  and  their  elected  political 
officials  to  determine  what  kind  of  sheriff  department  they 
want.  The  number  of  full-time  personnel  in  sheriff  depart- 
ments is  low  and  thus  there  is  inadequate  police  protection 
in  areas  of  each  county  outside  city  boundaries.  The  Plan- 
ning Districts  point  out  that  some  counties  are  actively 
seeking  to  upgrade  their  sheriff  departments,  and  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  Michigan  State  Police 
will,  in  the  future,  be  limited  in  the  human  resources  they 
can  contribute  toward  assisting  county  sheriff  departments. 

City  Police  Departments 

There  are  17  city  police  departments  in  the  Study  Area. 

They  are: 

o Alger  County:  Munising 

o Baraga  County:  L'Anse,  Baraga 

o Delta  County:  Escanaba,  Gladstone 

o Dickinson  County:  Iron  Mountain,  Kingsford,  Norway 

o Iron  County:  Iron  River,  Crystal  Falls,  Stambaugh, 

Caspian,  Gaastra 

o Marquette  County:  Marquette,  Ishpeming,  Negaunee 

o Menominee  County:  Menominee 

City  police  departments  are  responsible  for  enforcelng  State 
laws  and  city  ordinances  within  the  jurisdictional  bound- 
aries of  the  city.  The  departments  have  staffs  ranging  from 
one  full-time  employee  in  the  City  of  Gaastra  in  Iron  Coun- 
ty, to  41  full-time  employees  in  the  City  of  Marquette.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Escanaba  and  Marquette  city  police 
departments  meet  or  excee^  the  recommended  standard  number 
of  20  police  officers,  as  set  forth  by  the  Michigan  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice.  Only  the  Escanaba  police 
department  provides  an  integrated  police  and  fire  service. 

In  1974,  all  city  police  departments  had  between  one  and 
five  patrol  cars  with  the  exception  of  Marquette,  which  had 


nine.  In  addition,  the  Marquette  police  department  had  one 
boat  and  the  Menominee  police  department  had  one  snowmobile. 
While  there  is  no  specific  number  of  vehicles  correct  for  a 
department  to  own,  in  view  of  their  jurisdictional  limits, 
the  number  of  patrol  vehicles  available  to  city  police 
departments  appears  more  equitable  than  that  of  the  sheriff 
departments. 

All  of  the  city  police  departments  in  the  region  dispatch 
their  own  vehicles.  Kingsford  and  Norway  have  agreements 
with  the  Michigan  State  Police  and  Dickinson  County  Sheriff 
Department  to  dispatch  for  those  cities  when  no  one  is  at 
the  offices  of  the  city  police  departments. 

In  Menominee  County,  the  City  of  Menominee  has  cooperative 
agreements  with  other  police  agencies,  including  the  neigh- 
boring City  of  Marinette  in  Wisconsin,  the  Michigan  State 
Police  and  Menominee  County  Sheriff  Department.  The  Cities 
of  Iron  River,  Steunbaugh,  Caspian  and  Gaastra  in  Iron  County 
have  inter-agency  mutual  aid  pacts.  In  Delta  County,  the 
Cities  of  Escanaba  and  Gladstone  list  mutual  aid  pacts. 

Table  40  is  a listing  of  the  city  police  departments  in  the 
Study  Area  showing  which  agencies  provide  detective  services 
and  crime  lab  facilities.  Most  agencies  rely  on  the  Michi- 
gan State  Police  Crime  Lab  at  Megaunee  for  crime  lab  ser- 
vices. 

Township  Police 

Most  townships  in  the  Study  Area  rely  on  the  State  Police 
and  county  sheriffs  for  police  protection.  However,  town- 
ships are  required  by  Michigan  law  to  elect  at  least  one, 
but  not  more  than  four  constables.  The  constable  is  given 
specific  duties  by  law,  mostly  relating  to  the  serving  of 
legal  papers  and  attending  sessions  of  the  circuit  courts. 
Any  authority  for  arrest  is  based  only  on  legal  opinion. 

In  practice,  some  townships  do  not  have  constables  and  many 
elected  constables  perform  no  function.  The  most  extensive 
use  of  constables  is  as  liquor  license  inspectors.  There 
are  townships,  however,  that  employ  policemen  to  perform 
patrol  and  other  conventional  police  functions.  In  this 
respect,  there  are  only  four  townships  in  the  Study  Area 
with  established  police  departments,  all  of  which  are  in 
Marquette  Covmty.  The  townships  are  Chocolay,  Forsyth, 
Ishpeming  and  Marquette. 

In  1974,  Forsyth  Township  had  the  largest  township  police 
force,  employing  four  police  officers  with  two  patrol  cars 
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in  a department  with  a $49>000  annual  budget.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  however,  townships  cannot  afford  to  employ 
trained  policemen  for  normal  police  functions. 

The  dispatching  of  all  township  police  vehicles  is  performed 
by  the  Michigan  State  Police,  Negaunee  Post.  The  Michigan 
State  Police  provide  both  detective  services  and  crime  lab 
services  for  the  township  police  agencies. 

Of  concern  to  government  officials,  planning  officials  and 
the  citizenry  of  the  Study  Area  is  the  adequacy  of  police 
protection  provided  by  all  local  agencies  combined.  A 
measure  of  the  adequacy  of  police  staffing  which  can  be  used 
for  comparison  are  the  State  and  national  averages  for  such 
protection. 

Table  41  shows  the  number  of  full-time  sheriff,  city  and 
township  police  personnel  for  the  year  1974  with  the  number 
of  police  personnel  per  1,000  population.  Alger  County  had 
the  most  police  personnel  per  1,000  population,  2.2,  with 
Menominee  County  having  the  lowest,  1.2.  In  1973,  the  U.  S. 
average  for  local  police  full-time  employment  was  2.05, 
while  the  Michigan  Average  was  1.96.  The  Study  Area  average 
in  1974  was  1.4. 

Statistics  show  that  all  counties  in  the  Study  Area  experi- 
enced an  Increase  in  crime  during  the  years  1973  and  1974. 
The  index  crimes*  of  larceny  and  burglary  continue  to  plague 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  Larceny  most  often  occurs  where  there 
are  several  cities  within  a few  miles  of  each  other.  The 
crime  of  burglary  has  been  increasing  in  rural  areas  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  a high  correlation  between  the 
percentage  of  seasonal  dwellings  in  a county  and  the  zimount 
of  burglary  there.  The  1973-1974  reported  burglary  increase 
was  about  17  percent  in  the  Study  Area,  pointing  to  the  need 
for  additional  police  protection  in  all  counties,  except 
Alger,  where  local  police  employment  falls  above  State 
averages . 


• A term  for  a grouping  of  selected  types  of  crimes  which 
are  recognized  as  more  stable  indicators  of  crime  mea- 
surements and  trends  than  if  all  crimes  were  used.  Index 
crimes  are:  murder  and  non-negligent  manslaughter,  rape, 

robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny  and  auto 
theft. 
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Table  40.  DETECTIVE  AND  CRIME  LAB  FACILITIES 
USED  BY  CITY  POLICE  DEPARTMENTS,  1974 


Detective  Services 
Department  Furnished  by> 


Baraga 

Caspian 


Crystal  Falls 


Escanaba 


Gaastra 


Gladstone 


Own  Departaent 


Michigan  State  Police 


Iron  Mountain  Own  Department  and  Michigan  State  Police 


Iron  River 


Ishpeming 


Kings ford 


L'Anse 


Marquette 


Menominee 


Munising 


Negaunee 


Norway 


Staabaugh 


Own  Departsient 


Own  Department 


Own  Departaent 


Michigan  State  Police 


Dickinson  County  Sheriff  Department 
and  Michigan  State  Police 


Crime  Lab  Facilities 
Furnished  by: 


Michigan  State  Police 
Negaunee  - East  Lansing 


Michigan  State  Police 
Negaunee  - East  Lansing 

Michigan  State  Police 
Negaunee  - East  Lansing 


Michigan  State  Police 
Negavinee  - East  Lansing 

Michigan  State  Police 
Negaunee  - East  Lansing 


Michigan  State  Police 
Negaunee  - East  Lansing 

Michxgan  State  Police 
Negaunee  - East  Lansing 

Michigan  State  Police 
Negaunee  - East  Lansing 

Michigan  State  Police 
Negaunee  - East  Lansing 

Michigan  State  Police 
Negaunee  - East  Lansing 


Source ( Criminal  Justice  Plan.  October  1975 > Central  Upper  Peninsula  Planning 
and  Development  Region 

Nestem  Upper  Peninsula  Planning  and  Development  Region 
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Table  41.  NUMBER  OF  POLICE  PERSONNEL  EMPLOYED  BY 
GENERAL  PURPOSE  GOVERNMENTS  WITH  PER  CAPITA  AVERAGE,  1974 


County 

Population 

Projections 

Mo.  of  Full-time 
Employed  Officers 

Officers  per 
1,000  Population 

Alger 

8,170 

18 

2.2 

Baraga 

7,780 

13 

1.7 

Delta 

38,919 

51 

1.3 

Dickinson 

24,595 

34 

1.4 

Iron 

14,522 

26 

1.8 

Marquette 

69,903 

102 

1.5 

Menominee 

26,087 

31 

1.2 

Study  Area  Total 

189,976 

275 

1.4 

Source:  Crinlnal  Justice  Plan,  October  1975;  Central  Upper  Peninsula  Planning 

and  Development  Region 


Western  Upper  Peninsula  Planning  and  Development  Region 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  DATA 


Socioeconomic  Data  relates  heavily  to  Market  Value  and  Land 
Use  Data.  Population  patterns  and  density  determine,  to  a 
large  degree,  the  price  at  which  land  will  sell  as  a func- 
tion of  demand,  especially  along  lake  shores  and  near  the 
principal  cities  of  Marquette,  Iron  Mountain  and  Escanaba. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Study  Area,  market  value  patterns  strongly 
reflect  the  location  of  recreation  areas,  mining,  logging 
sites  and  uninhabited  lands. 

Vegetation  Data  and  Surficial/Bedrock  Geology  Data  reflect 
the  relative  capability  and  attractiveness  of  large  land 
areas  for  logging,  mining,  farming  and  other  commercial 
enterprises.  Employment  data  Included  in  this  report  should 
be  referred  to  when  examining  resource  productivity  statis- 
tics. 

Mineral  Extraction  Data  is  closely  allied  to  the  discussion 
of  mining  contained  in  this  report  and  provides  a clear 
description  of  the  many  mines  generating  jobs  and  revenue  in 
the  Study  Area.  Soil  Data  and  Climatic  Data  highlight  the 
causative  agents  of  the  current  status  of  the  agricultural 
industry  while  Cultural  and  Recreational  Data  explain  many 
of  the  resources  behind  tourism  and  recreation  in  the  Study 
Area. 

Coimnunity  services  relate  strongly  to  Governmental  Data  in 
the  legislation  and  organization  required  for  their  pro- 
vision. Each  report  should  be  reviewed  with  the  other 
relevant  reports  of  this  Site  Survey  in  mind  so  that  the 
appropriate  cross  references  may  be  made  where  required. 
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# 


VALIDITY 


Information  on  all  subject  categories  In  this  report  was 
derived  from  numerous  sources,  documents  and  reports  pre- 
pared in  recent  years  on  those  subjects.  For  a complete 
listing  of  the  documents  refer  to  the  Bibliography.  Below 
are  highlighted  the  various  methods  used  in  deriving  the 
statistical  data  as  presented. 


DEMOGRAPHY 


Yearly  population  projections  are  revised  each  year  by  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  are  based 
on  occurrences  of  actual  events  which  are  related  to  popu- 
lation size,  i.e.,  births,  deaths,  school  enrollment  and 
automobile  registration.  The  projections  start  with  the 
Official  U.  S.  Census  of  Population  for  1970  by  cotinty. 

Accurate  statistics  on  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  of 
each  county  are  tabulated  annually.  The  direct  measurement 
on  migration  is  obtained  from  the  decennial  census  but  is 
estimated  as  the  residual  after  natural  Increase  (births 
less  deaths)  has  accovinted  for  its  share  of  growth  or  de- 
cline. However,  there  is  a margin  of  error  included  in  the 
residual  and  the  population  estimates  will  have  a margin  of 
error  of  about  5 percent  to  15  percent.  The  largest  errors 
will  occur  in  those  counties  with  the  lowest  populations  and 
is  due  to  statistical  problems  in  dealing  with  small  num- 
bers. Unforeseen  developments  such  as  changes  in  the  local 
economic  base  could  invalidate  the  projections.  However, 
the  purpose  of  the  county  population  projections  in  this 
report  is  to  indicate  broad  population  trends  within  the 
seven  county  Study  Area. 


HOUSING  AND  HOUSEHOLD  CHARACTERISTICS 


Information  on  housing  is  difficult  to  obtain.  The  most 
reliable  source  of  housing  data  is  the  1970  Census  of  Hous- 
ing conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  However, 
the  Census  Bureau  does  not  conduct  the  same  in-depth  surveys 
in  rural  areas  as  they  do  in  metropolitan  areas  and  Baraga 
and  Iron  County  housing  statistics  presented  in  this  report 
are  1970  Census  statistics  reinforced  for  accuracy  through 
WUPRPC  interviews  of  local  realtors,  builders,  savings  and 
loan  personnel,  members  of  county  housing  commissions  and 
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existing  local  housing  studies.  Other  housing  and  household 
statistics  derivations  are  noted  on  the  Tables. 

ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


Employment 

Each  month  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission 
releases  labor  force  statistics  pertaining  to  each  labor 
market  area.  The  Upper  Peninsula  has  thirteen  such  areas: 
eleven  single  counties  and  two  combined  counties,  including 
Marque tte-Alger.  (Multicounty  labor  market  areas  consist  of 
counties  among  which  commuting  is  extensive.) 

Nonfarm,  nonmilitary  wage  and  salary  employment  statistics 
are  developed  from  the  reports  of  samples  of  employers.  The 
seunple  is  selected  as  being  representative  of  the  entire 
labor  market  economic  structure.  Total  civilian  employment 
and  unemployment  data  are  calculated  from  these  data,  ad- 
justed for  commuting,  and  combined  with  statistics  on  unem- 
ployment 2unong  the  residents  of  each  labor  market  area.  The 
unemployment  statistics  are  based  on  unemployment  compen- 
sation rolls. 

Each  year  the  MESC  releases  annual  civilian  employment  and 
unemployment  averages  that  pertain  to  the  residents  of  each 
labor  market  area.  The  1970  and  1975  figures  for  the  Study 
Area  labor  market  appear  in  Table  16. 

The  number  of  employed  persons  directly  affected  by  labor 
disputes  is  known  from  the  records  of  the  State's  labor 
mediation  service  (Table  15) . The  civilian  labor  force  is 
the  sxim  of  the  unemployed,  workers  involved  in  labor  dis- 
putes, and  total  employment  (wage  and  salary  workers,  farm 
workers,  self-employed,  unpaid  feunily  workers,  and  domes- 
tics) . The  unemployment  rate  is  the  number  of  unemployed 
divided  by  the  total  labor  force  stated  as  a percentage 
(Table  17) . 

The  civilian  labor  force  includes  all  those  persons  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  older  who  are  classified  as  employed  or 
unemployed.  Those  not  in  the  labor  force  are  without  a job 
and  not  looking  for  work  by  reason  of  keeping  house,  unable 
to  work  for  reasons  of  health,  incarceration,  in  college, 
retired,  too  young,  volvintary  idleness  or  involuntary  idle- 
ness but  not  looking  for  a job. 
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Income 


Personal  income  reported  Is  adjusted  for  the  net  result  of 
commuting  between  counties.  The  residence  adjustment  is  the 
difference  between  what  residents  bring  in  from  working 
outside  the  county,  after  Social  Security,  and  what  nonresi- 
dents take  out  from  working  at  establishments  located  within 
the  county. 

Total  personal  income  is  the  sum  of  labor  and  proprietors 
earnings  (net  of  Social  Security  and  other  social  insurance 
contributions  by  workers) , property  income,  and  transfer 
payments.  Property  income  includes  earned  dividends,  in- 
terest, and  rent.  The  largest  component  of  rent,  in  most 
places,  is  in  imputed  rental  from  owner  occupied  housing: 
in  theory,  what  a homeowner  pays  himself  in  rent  for  living 
in  his  own  home.  This  treatment  of  imputed  rent  is  consis- 
tent with  the  treatment  of  residential  construction  as  an 
investment  expenditure  elsewhere  in  national  income  (but  not 
personal  income)  accounts. 

Transfer  payments  include  all  payments  for  past  services 
(such  as  pensions  to  retired  executives)  plus  other  payments 
involving  no  return  for  work  or  capital.  Examples  are 
military  pensions.  Social  Security  benefits,  vinemployment 
and  workmen's  compensation  and  public  welfare. 


RESOURCE  PRODUCTIVITY 


The  order  of  appearance  of  all  data  as  shown  parallels  the 
precision  and  accuracy  of  the  available  statistics. 

Considerable  and  exact  Information  is  available  in  the  area 
of  mineral  production,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the 
principal  activity  of  iron  ore  production.  Mining  data  is 
extremely  well  documented  in  terms  of  location  and  volume. 

Available  agricultural  information  for  the  Study  Area  is 
less  precise,  since  for  the  first  time,  the  Census  of  Agri- 
culture was  conducted  by  mail  in  1969.  In  many  cases,  the 
number  of  farms,  land  in  farms  and  total  market  value  of  all 
agricultural  products  may  well  be  below  existing  numbers. 

Existing  information  relating  to  forestry  is  extremely 
difficult  to  assess  with  any  qualitative  precision.  In 
certain  cases  where  specific  information  or  data  is  not 
available,  reliance  is  made  on  the  accompanying  narrative 
description.  Activities  of  relative  insignificance  to  the 
Study  Area,  are  either  excluded  or  grouped  together  under  a 
single  heading. 
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With  respect  to  tourism,  a brief  economic  study  of  Michi- 
gan's tourist  business  has  been  completed  by  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing.  The  1972  four  percent  Michigan 
tax  on  commercial  accommodations  of  $4.8  million  results  in 
total  hotel  and  motel  expenditures  of  $120  million.  However, 
this  represents  only  17.6  percent  of  total  trip  expenditures 
of  tourists  traveling  to  a point  100  miles  or  more  from 
their  home  and  using  commercial  accommodations.  Other 
expenditures  include  transportation,  38.4  percent;  food,  21 
percent;  entertainment,  5.9  percent;  gifts,  0.5  percent;  and 
incidentals,  16.6  percent;  according  to  data  released  by  the 
United  States  Travel  Data  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  rais- 
ing the  total  expenditures  figure  to  about  $679  million. 

Additionally,  those  who  use  commercial  accommodations  repre- 
sent only  25.3  percent  of  the  tourist  volume  with  the  re- 
maining 74.7  percent  spending  their  nights  in  the  homes  of 
relatives,  friends,  private  cabins  or  other  non- commercial 
accommodations.  Adding  the  expenditures  of  $679  million  of 
tourists  who  used  commercial  accommodations  to  those  not 
using  commercial  accommodations  results  in  total  revenues  of 
$2.3  billion.  This  estimate  excludes  day  use  of  facilities 
as  there  are  no  estimates  as  to  how  much  a day  user  spends. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  received  9.7  percent  of  Michigan's  use 
tax  collections  on  rooms  generating  $227  million  in  tourist 
revenue,  $107  million  of  which  would  be  attributable  to  the 
f seven  county  Study  Area. 

I 

I COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


Community  services  information  has  only  recently  become 
available  in  comprehensive  form.  Medical  services  data  are 
characteristically  supplied  by  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Public  Health.  Educational  statistics  require  frequent 
updating,  as  enrollment  figures  for  the  numerous  pxiblic 
school  districts  change  yearly.  Police  and  fire  protection 
data  are  kept  current  and  are  supplied  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  State  Police.  In  all  cases,  community  ser- 
vices information  as  presented  in  this  report  has  beer, 
referenced  to  current  data  available  from  the  Western  and 
Central  Upper  Peninsula  Planning  and  Development  Districts. 
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APPENDIX  A 

LETTER  OF  MUTUAL  UNDERSTANDING 
BETWEEN 

THE  410th  COMBAT  SUPPORT  GROUP  (SAC) 

AND 

NEGAUNEE  POST  *81,  MICHIGAN  STATE  POLICE 
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urm  or  MvruAL  umistsTANDiNG 


BBTWEEH 

m klQVti  OOHBAT  SUPPORT  GROUP  (SAC) 

R.  Z.  SAMZn  AFB,  NZCHIGAN 
AND 

HBOAQHBS  POST  |8l,  MICHIGAN  STATS  POUCB 


!•  K.I*  8»qr«r  APB  haa  tb«  eapabllitj  to  mito  m a ■ohillsatlon  ataaiiia 
araa  for  the  Michigan  SUte  PoUee.  AeUona  under  this  latter  of 

beeoae  effectlTo  upon  the  oeeurrenee  of  a altoatlon  requlrina 
such  BoblUsatlon  and  upon  notification  of  the  Baaa  Coaaandar.  K.  I 
Smjw  in,  hr  the  Michigan  SUU  PoUca. 


m w?**  ^Sf**^*,!"*^**^"*,?^^'*  **•  «^«ilable  Itor  use  br  the 

Miahlgan  State  Police  should  Aiture  erenta  require  noblllsatien  in  the 
local  area.  The  Base  Qyn  contains  anple  floor  apace  with  office  apace 
araUable  for  uae  as  a SUU  PoUce  Cocnand  Poet.  Shower  and  laratoir 
faciUUes  are  also  arailable  (see  atUchMnt  1 of  this  plan).  OireetlT 
south  of  Ue  gym  is  a paricing  lot  (150*  x S50')  ubieh  canaMCModaU  a 
large  number  of  Tehieles. 


3.  AddiUonal  facUiUes 
will  be  as  follews: 


and  assisUnee  provided  br  K*  Z.  S«^er  APB 


Bating  Paeilities 


Availabilitj  of  Beds 


« 

Ccaamicatlons 


Host  Responsibilities 

food  will  be  served  in 
the  regular  base  mess 
ball,  building 
located  approxisiateix 
one  block  east  of  the 

sr»* 

Due  to  the  fluctuation 
of  personnel  in  the 
Use  doraitories,  X.  Z. 
Sawxer  cannot  assure 
the  availabilitgr  of 
beds/bedding. 

A radio  on  the  Michi- 
gan SUU  Police  fre- 
quencp  is  alreadr  in- 
stalled at  the  Law 
Enforceaent  Section, 
tmilding  #511.  There 
are  existing  phone 


MSP  BesponalblUM^y 

The  Michigan  SUU  Po- 
Uee  will  be  charged  the 
basic  subsistence  raU 
plus  a 2Sf  surcharge 
for  each  meal. 


Beds^dding  Bust  bo 
provided  fc7  the  Michi- 
gan SUU  Police. 


Cost  for  all  toll/ 
long  distance  calls 
■ado  br  the  Michigan 
SUU  Police  will  be 
on  a roiadjursable 
basis  to  X.  Z.  Ssaoer 
APB. 
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OMoliAe  Supplj 


Him*  baUNiea  the  gjm 
and  the  Latr  fiiforceiMnt 
building.  All  tele- 
phones ere  senrlced  bj 
the  MLehlgan  Bell  Tele- 
phone ooogMnj. 

Nhen  not  othendee 
eTelleble,  geeoline 
end  petrolen  produete 
een  be  prorlded  bj 
Base  Fools  and  fron 
too  Base  Exchange 
facilities.  Fr^uots 
prorlded  b|p  the  Base 
Exchange  facilities 
•dll  be  In  accordance 
tdth  paragraph  3-8a(4) 
in  U7-U. 


Cost  for  all  gasoline/ 
oil  Issued  frcM  the  bMe 
fuels  serrlce  station 
to  the  Klehlgan  State 
Police  td.ll  be  <m  a re- 
latbursable  basis  to 
X.  I.  ScMper  APB.  Vtl- 
Usatlon  of  the  Base 
Exchange  Serrlee  Statlca 
bp  the  Klehlgan  State 
Pollca  tfill  be  on  a 
"pap-as-groo-go"  basla. 


4.  The  saitael  co-operation  between  the  410th  Ccobat  Support  droop, 

I.  X.  in,  and  the  Klehlgan  State  Police  tdll  serre  to  further 

the  professional  accoopUsbMttt  of  toth  our  adsslens. 


BOHAID  K.  JAKBS; 

r,  410  epo 


turn  X.  EBNTON,  Lt 

Post  Connander,  Negaunee  Post  #Sl 

Klehlgan  State  Police 

MAR  1 8 1974 


2 Attachsnntst 

1.  Floor  Plan,  Bldg  641,  Base  Qm 

2.  Base  Nap 


Ustrlbutloni 

Nlehlgan  State  Pollee 
410  Btf/CC 
410  CSO/OC 
DOK 

MAT 

410  8PS 
410  SO 
410  fSt 
ACB 
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NICHiaiN  STATE  FOUCB 


xirrBK-opncB  oobrbsfonukce 


AATB  t JtnuAiy  79,  1974 

SOBJSCTx  NohlllMtloo  SUglng  Area,  Poat 

TO  t ColoMl  John  X.  Plantar  Uraetor 


ocmuNirr 

Marquatto  Countjr. 

FACHJTT  AND  LOCATION 

K.  Z.  Sakqrar  Air  Forea  Baaa  on  Coontj  Boad  553  abent  Zlftaan  niloa 
aonth  of  Karquatta* 


AOmOBIZATION  BT 

Colonal  Donald  X.  Jama,  Baaa  Cenoandar* 
Captain  Sharon  LofUa,  Chiaf  of  AdodJilatration. 
Lt  colonel  Howard  R.  Rardt,  Chief  of  Saetxritj* 


PBRSON  RESPONSIBLE 

Lt  Colonel  Howard  X*  Rardt« 


OBSCRIPTION  OF  BUILDING  AVAILABLE 

The  baaa  gjn  which  ia  aaparata  fron  agj  other  building. 


SIZE  OF  AREA  FOR  OUR  USE 

The  entire  building  which  ia  155  x 69  feet. 


BIXBPINO  FACILirr 

There  are  two  largo  areaa  for  placeaent  of  cota. 

The  Main  gjm  ia  66  x 97  feet. 

An  exarciae  room  ia  24  x 34  feet. 

Zn  addition,  there  ia  a handball  court  and  a aquaah  court. 


ATAZLABlLin  OF  BEOS 

None  arailahle  in  area.  Will  hare  to  cone  trem  Readquartera. 


CAPACITT  TO  PEED 

Anp  large  nuaber. 


EATING  FACIUTIXS 

fdod  would  be  aerred  in  tha  regular  baaa  aaaa  hiGl. 
The  aeaa  hall  ia  about  a block  weat  of  the  gpa» 


PREPARATION  OP  FOOD 

Pood  would  be  prepared  bp  the  regular  baaa  eooka. 
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ColoMl  John  K.  PlinUy  Dirteior 
Junuiy  29,  1974 

Paa*  IWo 


CHAItCBS  POR  POOD 

Charges  would  hare  to  ba  worked  out  at  the  tlwe. 
VASHlNa  FACIUTIES 

The  gja  has  sereral  showers^  IsTaiorles  and  stools. 


OOKMUfD  POST 

There  are  several  offices  in  this  building  which  are  available. 


TELBPNOIfB  UUIS 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Cocqwnj  serves  the  basef  and  there  are 
phones  alreadf  in  the  offices  in  this  building. 


PONR  LIMBS 

The  U.  P.  Power  Coopanif  serves  the  area. 


OOmUNICATION 

A radio  on  cur  frequencf  is  alreadp  installed  in  the  Security 
Police  Law  Bnforeeaent  Office.  There  are  phone  lines  between  the 
gym  and  the  Securltj  Police  Lm  InforceBent  Office. 


PARIING  ABBA 

Directly  west  of  the  gym  is  a parking  lot  large  enou^  to  hold  a 
large  nuiiber  of  vehicles. 


SBCORITI  OP  TBHICLBS 

There  are  guards  on  all  the  ga'«ies  entering  the  base. 

oAsqlzne  suppur 

Motor  pool  and  gas  stations  on  the  base. 


BUSBS  POR  TRANSPORTATION 

Air  Force  buses  are  available. 


ATAILIBIUTI  OF  FACILITI 

The  base  gym  is  available  the  entire  y»r,  except  in  the  case 
of  a national  energency • 


tfhlly  subsit^ 


Lbert  K.  Denton,  Lt 
CeasMnding  Officer 
Msgaunee  Post  #Sl 

MAR  1 8 1974 
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1.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ( Bldg ‘511  ) 

2.  BASE  GYMNASIUM  ( Bldg  641 ) 

3:  DINING  HALL  ( Bldg  833) 


